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We present below a picture commemorative of the birthday of 
one of America’s greatest statesmen, who was born April 2d, 
1748. At the top of the picture, we have a portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson, the author of the Declaration of Independence, and 
third president of the United States. On the left of the head are 
several books, among others his celebrated “ Notes on Virginia,” 
symbolical of his literary attainments. On the right, a scroll, 
bearing the legend, “The Declaration of Independence ;” and 
the capital of an architectural colamn, designed by Mr. Jefferson, 
of a truly American character. The column is composed of the 
stock of the American corn, and. the capital of the leaves and 
blossoms of the tobacco plant, arranged like the Corinthian capi- 
tal. Beneath, we have a view of Moaticello, the famous resi- 


dence of the great American statesman. We have selected these 
timely, national, and interesting themes for illustration, that we 
may thus aid, by our Pictorial, to fix upon the minds of the peo- 
ple the history of the past, and the memory of such of its great 
names as should be ever fresh and green in their recollections. 
Others, of a similar character, are designed to follow through the 
volume, thus enriching its pages, and adding historic value and 


| interest to them. Franklin’s birthday occurs in January, there- 
| fore his likeness was given with appropriate illustrations in that 


month ; Washington’s was given in February, on the same plan ; 
Bowditch, gn March; and now we give that of Jefferson, who 
was born in the present month. Mr. Jefferson early adopted the 
law as a profession, and commenced his public career in the leg- 
islature of Virginia. The far-famed and justly-honored “ Declar- 
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ation of Independence ” was the work of Mr. Jefferson’s hands, 
though afterwards amended by Franklin, Adams, and Congress. 
Subsequently he filled various important offices and appointments, 
proposed and arranged the present money-system of the country, 
was minister to France, and Secretary of State, under Washing- 
ton. In 17936 he was chosen Vice President, and in 1801 was 
chosen President of the United States, and was re-elected again 
in 1805, and after eight years of service retired to his residence of 
Monticello. He left several works, the,fruits of his scholarship 
and sound political judgment, for the benefit of his countrymen. 
He died July 4, 1826 just fifty years after the date of the Declar- 
ation of Independence. No name on the annals of our country 
stands forth in more grandeur and honor, none is more revered 
and cherished, than that of Thomas Jefferson. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


HENRY LA NUIT: 


— OR, THE 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF reed. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICE. 


[coxTiNvED.] 


CHAPTER XIII. —{contixvxp.] 


“ Hush !” she said, while for an instant there came a glow upon 
-her face. “You have no father. If you love me, speak not of 
that again. O, boy, you must be your own parent, soon! A 
father’s hgart never beat for yon—a father’s smile never beamed 
you!” 

“Stop! stop!” softly cried the pilgrim. “You may go too 
far! Let me explain to him all that he need know.” 

The woman gave a look of assent, and, turning to La Nuit, 
the old man continued : ‘ 

“ In a few words I can tell you all that can be told, and on one 
condition will I tell it. You shall ask neither me, nor your 
mother, any question beyond the information I give you. Will 
you promise this ?” 

La Nuit hesitated, but an imploring look from his*mother re- 
solved him, and he answered in the affirmative. 

“ Then listen,” said the pilgrim. “When you were an infant, 
your mother was left helpless and alone. On the whole wide 
earth she had but one friend, and that friend was of no relation 
to her. You were alone the tie that bound her to earth, and yet 
she dared not keep you. She had but the choice of two evils, 
and the least of these evils was to give you up to her friend. 
She heard that the Duchess of Salva had just lost an infant son. 
She knew the duchess, by reputation, and she believed that if 
you were left at the castle, the heart of that bereaved mother 
would lead her to love you. She gathered the thought from her 
own heart’s love, and she was not deceived. You were left at the 
porter’s lodge, and you were taken in and cared for. You know 
the rest.” 

“ And this friend ?’"murmured La Nuit. 

“I may tell you that—it was myself. I found a safe asylum 
for your mother and yourself—made her promise that she would 
never try to see you, and then I went upon a weary pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. Now ask me no more. For your mother’s 
sake, and for your own, I hold you to your promise.” 

La Nuit had given his word, and he would not break it, so he 
tried to keep back the eager promptings of his over-wrought 
curiosity, He had found a mother; he had found one being 
about whom his love could cling; and he turned back towards 
the bed, and knelt down by that mother’s-side. 

“Live! live!” he murmured. “O, live, and let me “bless 
you a 

“Hush! my lady,” said the pilgrim, as the woman was about 
to speak. ‘‘ You must not think of dying now. I would rather 
bid thee hope. You may have other things to live for.” 

The woman started up in her bed, and her thin hands were 
extended towards the speaker. 

* You will not trifle with me now,” she said, as she sank back 
upon her pillow. 

“ Have I not brought thee thy son ?” 

“ Yes, yes; O, yes.” 

“Then I will not trifle with thee now. Take heart, and live!” 

She would have asked more, but the pilgrim silenced her by a 
premonitory shake of the head, and shortly afterwards she turned 
her attention to her son. 

The cld man went to a cupboard in one corner of the room, 
where he found bread and wine. This he placed upon a table, 
and both he and La Nuit ate. The invalid took a little wine, but 
she had no appetite for food. After the men had finished their 
repast, the pilgrim replaced the things as he had found them, 
and then he sat down by the bedside, and took the invalid’s hand. 
It was now near dusk, and, after conversing awhile with the wo- 
man, the old man arose and proposed to La Nuit that they should 
walk out into the open air. The youth acceded to the proposal, 
and shortly after they had passed out from the cot, the woman, 
whom they-had found there on their arrival, and who had gone 
out to give them room, re entered, to keep the invalid company. 

“Do you think my mother will live?” asked La Nuit, as they 
walked along by the bank of the little. stream. 

“hope she will,” returned the pilgrim. “There is no fatal 
disease upon her; it is only the hand of trouble that bows her 
down.” 

“TI must stay with her till she is stronger.” 

“You must go in the morning, La Nuit. Do not ask to stay 
longer now, for it might be dangerous—dangerous to your mother 
as well as to yourself. Ah, now I see you are going to become 
inguisitive again. Remember your promise.” 

“I will remember it,” said the youth, in a dejected tone; 
I wish I could forget it.”* 

“I would clear you from it—relieve you of its burden—if you 
could on the other hand give up all the knowledge you -have 
gained from me. Promise me that you will never see your 
mother again ; that you will forget that she lives, and that you 
will look to me for no more aid in life ; and I will in return take 
the bandage from your tongue, and let you ask.as many ques- 
tions as you please.” 

These words, pronounced in tones of deep meaning, had the 


“but 


effect of opening our hero’s eyes. He saw how deep was his de- 
pendence upon the will of the strange man, who had led him to 
his mother, and he frankly confessed his fault. 

“I can appreciate your feelings,” said the pilgrim, “and I can 
sympathize with you. The time may come when you shall know 
all that you would ask, and, if it does, then you will also under- 
stand why my speech must now be limited.” 

It was quite late when the two men returned to the cot; and, 
after Henry had sat for an hour by the side of his mother, the 
pilgrim conducted him to the place where he was to sleep. It 
was in a sort of porch, which made out back of the cot, and there 
were two beds in it. After La Nuit had retired the old man re- 
turned to the apartment where the invalid lay, and our hero 
heard him talking, but his words were so low that they did not 
reach the little porch till after their forms had been lost. He 
could hear his mother’s voice, too, sometimes low and mournful, 
and again bright and hopeful. He might have gone to the door 
and listened, but his soul shrank from such betrayal of confi- 
dence, and he contented himself wi.h the indistinct hum that fell 
upon his ear. It was the soft, sweet tone of his mother’s voice 
that hung melodiously about his soul after he had fallen asleep. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE PLOT THICKENS. 

In the morning, La Nuit was stirring betimes. He dressed 
himself, and having passed out from the porch, by the small door 
that led to the back garden, he went to the stream and performed 
his morning ablutions. He had just concluded the grateful task, 
when he was met by the pilgrim, who had arisen and gone out 
before him. 

“ Have you seen my mother this morning?” was the youth’s 
first question ; and his face showed some uneasiness as he asked 
it. 

“Yes; Ihave just come from her. 
time with her, and then we must return.” 

La Nuit followed the old man to the cot, and again he stood in 
the presence of his mother. He kneeled down by her side, and 
kissed her, and then breathed a blessing upon her. She looked 
far better than she did the night before; her eye was brighter, 
and her cheeks had taken to themselves a slight glow of more 
active life; and then there was not so much pain upon her fea- 
tures. La Nuit noticed it, and with a hopeful countenance he 
turned towards the pilgrim. The latter seemed v understand 
the silent appeal, for he instantly said : 

“She is better, Henry—much better. You need have no fear 
but that you shall see her again and often.” 

“Yes, my child,” added the invalid, “I am indeed better. I 
feel it through my whole system. I may yet live to be blessed by 
your love.” 

This filled the youth’s soul with new joy, and the conversation 
after that was more bright, more hopeful. At length the pilgrim 
arose to go. 

“You will bring him to me again, soon,” said the motiger, still 
holding the hand of her son. 

“Yes; as soon as I can,” returned the pilgrim; “and, in the 
meantime, you must keep up a good heart.” 

There was a warm kiss, a blessing, a loWWmidieu, and then the 
young knight followed the pilgrim from the cot. As long as the 
little dwelling was in sight, he often turned back to gaze upon it; 
but when a turn in the path at length shut it out, he moved on 
more quickly. 

When they reached the spot where the battle of the day before 
had taken place, they found quite a crowd gathered about the 
dead men, and much excitement was prevailing. 

“Henry,” said the pilgrim, drawing the young man one side, 
“you must take the explanation of this matter upon your own 
shoulders, for I have reasons for not wishing to appear in it.” 

Our hero promised to do so, and on his return to the place 
where the three dead men had been placed side by side, he was 
fortunate enough to find a citizen of Pampeluna, who knew him 
well. To him he explained how the men had come by their 
death. 

“Now by Saint John!” cried the citizen, after he had heard the 
young knight’s story, “I knew one of these rascals well. This 
one,” he continued, placing his foot upon the body of him who 
had first attacked the pilgrim, “‘ was a street brawler and liber- 
tine. I complained of him once, and he would have been pun- 
ished ; but a noble knight, high in favor with the king, obtained 
his pardon.” 

“ Ah, what knight was it?” asked La Nuit. 

“ Sir Nandon du Chastel.” 

A quick look of intelligence passed between the young knight 
and the pilgrim. 

“TI think it would be better,” pursued the citizen, “if noble 
gentlemen would let justice be in the hands of the proper officers. 
However, the fellow has got his just deserts, now.” 

At this- juncture a civil officer came up to our hero, and asked 
what should be done. - 

“Let the bodies be taken to Pampeluna,” answered La Nuit, 
“and I will make explanation to the king.” 

La Nuit was on the point of tarning away, when the crowd, 
who had heard his name, gathered about him, and began to throw 
up their caps. They knew that he was the knight who had cap- 
tured the terrible Morilie,; and-he had to wait and receive their 
homely praises before he could get clear. But the circumstance 
was gratifying to him, and the honest praises of those humble 
people left a bright spot in his memory. 

“ Now, sir pilgrim, we must hasten on,” said La Nuit, as soon 
as le could get clear of the crowd, “for I must reach Pampeluna 


You can spend a short 


before those people get there. I feel sure that I shall find Da 
Chastel with the king, and then I will know whether he haf any- 
thing to do with this outrage. If he is present, and Knows aught 
of this, he cannot hide it from me in his countenance.” 

“ And yet, Sir Henry,” returned the old man, “ I.should advise 
you not to show any signs of the knowledge you gain. Be care- 
ful how you let that man into your secrets. If he means harm 
to you, he must know some things he ought not to know. I very 
much fear that he overheard a conversation I once held at the 
castle, for when I came out immediately afterwards, I saw him 
just walking off. If he has an enmity towards you, it is a deadly 
one, 20 beware of him. I think you can be shrewd epongh for 
Nandon du Chastel, especially if you find out the bent of his in- 
clination. But beware of him, and move cautiously.” 


There may have been some strange, undefinable light breaking 
in upon the youth’s mind, for he asked no questions, but he pon- 
dered deeply upon what he had heard. It may, however, have 
been only the promise he had made that prevented him from 
making further inquiries. At any rate, during the rest of the 
walk he was very thoughtfal, and, by the time he reached the 
city, it seemed to him as though the knowledge he had gained 
during the past four-and-twenty hours, had been in his possession 
for years, 

It was near the middle of the afternoon when the pilgrim left 
our hero, having first promised, however, to call upon im within 
a few days. 

“Remember, you are not to speak a word that shall induce the 
king to call me before him. But, if you have to mention your 
travelling companion, you can say he was a poor pilgrim, and 
that he has left the city.” 

These were the old man’s last words, and as they were spoken 
he walked quickly away. Henry la Nuit went at once to the pal- 
ace, and was conducted directly to the king’s chamber. As he 
had expected, Nandon du Chastel was there. The dark knight 
started when our hero entered, and a quick curse dropped from 
his lips. 

“ Did you speak, Du Chastel?” asked the king. 

“No, sire,” stammered the attendant. “Only a twinge in my 
foot.” 

But La Nuit had caught the expression as he knelt before the 
monarch, and he kept it to himself. He bowed to Sir Nandon as 
he arose, and the keenest observer could have detected nothing 
but the emotion of a casual recognition in his countenance. 

“Now, Sir Henry,” said Alfonso, with a gracious smile, “ what 
brings thee into our presence ?” 

“Thave come, sire, to make you acquainted with a little cir- 
cumstance that happened to me yesterday. I had business on 
the road to Guidez, and took company with an old pilgrim, who 
served me both as a guide and companion. In the woods, some 
five leagues from here, we were attacked by three armed men. 
They gave no cause for the assault, only that they meant to kill 
me.” 

The king uttered an exclamation of horror, and Du Chastel 
turned pale. La Nuit’s quick eye caught the expression upon 
the face of the dark knight, and then he continued : 

“But they were foiled, sire. We killed them all three !” 

“ And did you not learn from either of them what they meant ? 
Did you not find out the cause of this dastardly outrage?” asked 
Alfonso. 

La Nuit cast a glance at Du Chastel, and found that knight 
leaning forward with the most intense anxiety depicted upon his 
face. 

“No, sire,” La Nuit returned. “I was in hopes that one of 
them would have lived to have cleared up the mystery, and I 
meant to have saved his life for that purpose; but a plunging 
horse leaped upon his head, and the work of death was finished.” 

Du Chastel breathed freer. 

“ Now, Sir. Nandon,” cried the king, turning to the dark knight, 
“what do you think of this?” 

“‘T think it is an outrage, most foul,’”’ returned Du Chastel, not 
having wholly overcome his perturbation. 

“ Ay, so itis. I see it has moved you as much as it has me.” 

“Yes, sire; such things must move any one who has the good 
of your kingdom at heart.” 

“True, trae—most true, Du Chastel,” said the king, with a 
thankful look. “I. believe you will suffer with me when such 
things are done.” 

“ Indeed I shall, sire,” resumed Du Chastel; and then, with a 
sudden gleam of relief, he added: “Buta thought has struck 
me. May not these fellows have been some straggling members 
of Morillo’s band, who thought thus to revenge their leader’s 
capture ?” 

“ By the cross! Sir Nandon, you must have hit the trath—that 
must be it.” 

“No doubt of it, sire,” said the dark knight, now perfectly re- 
assured. 

“ And what has become of the bodies, Sir Henry?” asked the 
monarch. 

“T have ordered them to be brought to the ro ace and I 
expect they are even now on their way.” 

“Then we will see them.” 

“Let this business rest with me, sire,” urged Du Chastel, with 
considerable eagerness. “You are not strong enough to bear 
much excitement.” 

“Excitement! Sir Nandon. By my faith, I am strong enough 
to bear the excitement of kingly duty. If I am not, Thad better 
die. And I think, too, that excitement will do me good.” 

“I know ‘that, sire,” deceitfully replied Da Chastel; “but 
your daty does not compel you to dive into this broil. Let me 
handle it. I will see these bodies when they come, and if the 
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thing is to be solved I will solve it ; though I think we shall find 
them but three brigands. Come, let your faithful servant do this 
work for you.” 

“ Well, well, Du Chastel, be it as you will, only be sure and 
see through it before you leave it.” 

Nandon du Chastel had accomplished his present object, and 
he felt satisfied. He seemed to study hard upon the features of 
Sir Henry la Nuit, but he could find nothing there to make him 
uneasy, and he hastened away to attend to the business he had 
taken upon himself. Shortly afterwards, La Nuit took his leave, 
and returned to the house of Gomez Garliz. 

Surely, the plot was thickening about him, for now he had 

’ another thought to add to his stock of mysteries. He now knew 
what he had before suspected—that Nandon Du Chastel was his 
enemy, and he felt morally sure that it was he who had set the 
three assassins upon him. Why was all this? Ah! there the 
youth was lost. He was held by a chain, and beyond its longth 


he could not go. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SOMETHING IS BEING DONE. 


Tus bodies of the three men who had been slain by La Nuit 
and his companion, arrived in the city late in the afternoon, and 
Nandon da Chastel was ready to receive them. He had them 
privately conveyed to the place of burial, and then he went and 
told the king that two of them, at least, were brigands, and that 
the other was a fellow who had been seen lurking about, the city 
lately, and who might also be one of them. The first excitement 
had passed away, and the king let the matter pass upon Da 
Chastel’s statement. Among the people the affair became con- 
nected with the capture of Morillo, and so it passed into a sub- 
ject of wonder for the time, and was then forgotten. 

As soon as this matter was off his hands, Du Chastel paid 
another visit to the castle of Estella. The time had been set for 
his marriage with the Lady Isabella, and it was to be in one month 
from the time of his present visit. Alfonso had been anxious 
that the ceremony should take place as soon as that, and the 
duke had agreed. 

“ But, my good cousin of Salva,” said the king, after the mat- 
ter had been arranged, “you seem to treat this matter coldly. 
By my faith, you should be pleased to be thus happily rid of the 
business. Those estates of Navarretta will offset well against 
the lady’s portion.” 

“J know all that, sire,” returned the duke, in a low, moody 
tone; “ but if I had not passed my word to you that my daugh- 
ter’s hand should be at your disposal, all the estates of Navarre 
should not fit Nandon da Chastel for my child’s husband.” 

“ Come, come, cousin ; you speak hotly now.” 

“ Am I not cool ?” 

“ Ay—too cool, my good duke. But, really, you do Sir Nan- 
don injustice ; he is a faithful fellow. He has served mo now for 
many a year, and ’tis but right he should be rewarded, and surely 
he can find no fault with the reward I am about to give him, for 
there is not a fairer maiden in all Navarre, than the Lady Isa- 
bella. By my soul! she is fit foraroyal—” _ 

The king stopped, for he saw that the duke was impatient. 

“Let it pass, sire,” said Don Philip. “I gave you the be- 
stowal of my child’s hand, and I have no fault to find. All I 
can hope is, that Da Chastel will make a good husband.” 

“ My word for it,” cried Alfonso, with much assurance. “ You 
may hold me responsible. But, by the way, Philip, what has 
made that projege of yours run away from you ?” 

“ Run away, sire!” repeated the duke, while a shade of sadness 
swept across his features. 

“ Yes—he is here in the city, now.” 

“He chose to see something of city life,” returned the duke, 
after a pause. 

“But he is a noble fellow. He wants to go to Palestine, but, 
by my faith, I shall not spare him. After Du Chastel is married, 
I think I shall put the youth in his place, and then I'll see if he’ll 
run away from me.” 

The monarch spoke in a light, merry tone, but the subject was 
one that cut the duke to the soul. He did not show all he felt; 
but he made an excuse to cut the intercourse short; and when he 
left the royal presence, the king once more told him he would be 
responsible that Du Chastel should make an excellent husband. 

“I hope he will,” was the duke’s answer, as he turned thought- 
fully away. 

The duke had returned to his castle, and Nandon du Chastel 
was there with them. It was midnight, and the city of Pampe- 
luna was wrapped in almost impenetrable darkness. There were 
a few places in the sky where an occasional solitary star peeped 
out, but it seemed more like some dying spark of exhausted 
flame than a gem of light. The sentinels who were stationed at 
the street corners, had relaxed frem their usual vigilance, for 
everything was quiet through the sleeping city. Shortly after the 
hour of midnight had passed the last struggling star was eclipsed 
by the black gloud-mantle that had fallen over the town, and then 
large drops of rain began to fall. The sentinels felt sure that all 
was safe, and they crept into their respective boxes, and crouched 
away from the coming storm. The wind now came from the 

Pyrenees, and it.was strong and chilly. It whistled about the 
street corners, and it drove the rain-drops furiously about. The 
sentinels crouched further away, and the city was left to take 
care of itself. 1 

It was at this time that a dark figure was moving stealthily 
along throngh one of the narrow streets that led to the great 
square, where stood the royal palace. Ata low window stood a 
burning lamp,—perhapé ’twas where some sick porson lay,—and 


as the dusky form moved past, the struggling rays fell upon his 
face, and revealed the weather-worn features of the old pilgrim; 
but he quickly passed into the darkness again, and soon he 
gained the square. He seemed to take little heed of the rain, 
save to fold his mantle closely across his bosom, but with steady 
and cautious steps, he moved on across the plaza, keeping as far 
as possible from the places where he knew the sentinels were 
wont to be stationed. At length he reached the opposite side, 
and when he stopped, it was in front of the dwelling of Nandon 
du Chastel. A narrow court led up on one side of the building, 
and into this the pilgrim made his way. He groped his way 
along until he came to a postern, and this he opened with a key, 
and passed into the building. Of course, all this had taken some 
time, for the old man had had to depend solely upon his sense of 
feeling, the little court being as dark as a closed cavern. 

After he had closed the postern behind him, without noise, he 
stood a few moments to let the rain drip off; then he removed 
his sandals, and this being done he threw back his dark robe, and 
drew forth a small lantern. He was now in a narrow hall, with 
a flight of stairs running up on either hand; he listened a few 
moments more to assure himself that all was quiet, and then he 
took the stairs that led up to the right. These brought him to a 
long, narrow corridor, at the extremity of which he came to 
another flight of steps, which he also ascended. He had now 
come to a kind of hall, which, in daytime, was lighted from the 
roof, it being surrounded on all hands by other apartments. One 
of the doors that opened out from this hall was larger and heavier 
than its companions, and seemed made to resist invasion. It was 
studded with metal bolt-heads, and its look was massive. It was 
to this very door that the pilgrim turned his attention. He set 
the lantern down upon the floor, and then from his bosom he drew 
a bunch of iron keys, one of which he applied to the lock. 

“ Well, well,” he muttered to himself, as the bolt flew back be- 
neath the pressure of the key; “this key does its wonted duty, 
even though I have no longer legal authority to use it. But the 
end must justify the means. We shall see, Sir Nandon.” 

While he was speaking, he had picked up the lantern, and now 
passed into the room beyond, noiselessly closing the door after 
him. The apartment was quite a spacious one, with painted ceil- 
ing and walls, and elaborately carved wainscottings. The farni- 
ture consisted of a large table, some half-dozen great carved 
chairs, and two cabinets, one of them seeming to have been 
fashioned as a part of the original building, for it was joined 
firmly to the wall, and its carved mouldings agreed exactly with 
the windows and wainscotting. 

A dark smile passed across the face of the old pilgrim, as he 
stood and gazed upon this stout cabinet, with its quaint carvings 
starting dimly out into the feeble light of the lantern-lamp. He 
seemed to be resting upon times that had gone, for he murmured 
lowly to himself, and various shades of feeling flitted over his 
countenance. At length, however, he aroused himself, and with 
the lamp, now removed from its thin case of horn, he examined 
the different doors of the cabinet. They were all of them locked, 
but that seemed to offer him no obstacle. In one corner he found 
a secret depository, that was opened by displacing in regular suc- 
cession several pieces of the carved work, and in this place he 
found a bunch of small keys. An exclamation of satisfaction 
dropped from his lips as he made this discovery, and without 
more ado he set about opening the various doors and drawers 
that had thus become obedient to his will. Bundle after bundle 
of papers he took down and examined—every nook and corner of 
the place had passed the most thorough examination, and yet the 
object of his visit seemed unaccomplished. Nearly two hours 
had been consumed in this way, when the pilgrim sank back into 
a chair, and leaned his head upon his hand. 

When he arose, his lips were compressed, and his eye had lost 
much of the exultation that had before beamed there ; but yet he 
was not wholly disheartened. He commenced the search anew, 
and this time he moved more cautiously than before. At length 
he came, for the second time, to a small department that con- 
tained only a few rough sketches of military plans, upon parch- 
ment, and a small book, in which some trifling private memo- 

da were noted down. The pilgrim had handled this book over 

fore, but seeing that it was only one of common use, he had 
paid it little attention. Now, however, he noticed that the parch- 
ment covers had a peculiar feeling, and, with a quickly-beating 
heart, he went to the large table and sat down. The covers were 
tied to the book with pieces of ribbon, so they were easily re- 
moved. They were formed of a long strip of parchment, with 
the two ends folded in so as to meet in the centre, the edges be- 
ing nicely sewed up. When they were upon the book, the place 
where the two ends met was hidden by its back, but now that 
they were removed this place was open, and the old man drew 
therefrom a namber of nicely folded papers. He examined them, 
and |.is hands trembled with delight. These papers he carefully 
put away in his bosom, and the book he fixed as he found it, save 
the abstraction of the aforesaid papers. 

Once more the old pilgrim stood in the narrow court. The rain 
had ceased falling, but it was still dark ; he listened for a moment, 
and finding everything quiet he moved away towards that part of 
the city from whence he had come a few hours before. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A DARK PLOT. 


A wrme had passed away. At the castle things move on 
rather gloomily. The duke is more stern and cold than ever 
before, and he has not been seen to smile for many days. He 
sits most of thé time in his study, and when be walks, he walks 
alone—sometimes in the open court, but oftener along the dusky 


~ 


corridors and unused halls. He often mutters to himself, and 
his hands are often pressed upon his brow, as though the thoughts 
that moved there were painful to him. . 

The duchess Ianthe has a faculty of concealing much of her 
real feeling. She moves slowly about through the vaulted apart- 
ments, and she, too, murmured with herself. Sometimes she sits 
with her child and weeps, and sometimes she ries to whisper 
words of comfort. But it would seem that recent events had 
operated harshly upon her nervous system, for sometimes she 
shuts herself up in her chamber, and will see no one but her old 
serving woman, Katrina. At such times, Katrina carries numer- 
ous bowls of medicated beverage to her mistress, and shakes her 
finger warningly to those who tread too heavily in the corridor 
that leads past her lady’s chamber. “Ah,” she ejaculated, with 
a dubious shake of her head, “ these things must work hard upon 
my poor, dear lady.” 

Isabella is growing pale and melancholy. She'‘has tried hard 
to reconcile herself to the fate that had laid its hand upon her, 
and she has so far succeeded that she does not weep now; her 
sorrow is all locked up in her own bosom, and there it lays, a bit- 
ter, burning, though silent companion. The only thoughts that 
can quicken into life a brighter feeling are of the love of her 
mother, and of that love which was once all in all to her. When 
she is all alone, the name of Henry la Nuit often dwells upon her 
lips, but even then she does not weep—she only clasps her hands 
more closely upon her bosom, and prays more fervently for 
strength to support her under her trials. 

_ And from everywhere in that old castle joy has taken its de- 
parture. The hundred men-at-arms lounge moodily about the 
court, and their weapons hang rusting upon the walls of their 
apagtments. The youth who has been wont to marshal them 
upon parade, and lead them amidst scenes of pleasure and of 
strife, has gone from them. They have heard of his freshly-won 
laurels, but they were not there to help him win them. They 
miss his joyous smile, and his soul-stirring words, and they will 
be long in learning to feel wonted to his absence. 

Henry la Nuit and the old pilgrim have been twice to the small 
cot on the Guidez road, and the youth’s love for his mother grew 
stronger and stronger, for he has found her to be a very angel in 
thought and feeling. His presence has worked wonderful changes 
in his mother’s bodily condition. She has grown stronger, and 
her brow and cheeks are tinged with a healthier glow. 


It was early in the morning, and Nandon du Chastel sat in the 
very room where stood the great cabinet that we have seen the 
pilgrim so busy about. At length he became tired of sitting, 
and he got up from his chair and began to walk up and down the 
apartment. He stopped often, and gazed down upon the floor, 
as though he would quell the anxiety that worked within him, 
and when he would start on to walk again, he would clasp his 
hands together and mutter to himself. Du Chastel had been 
thus walking some fifteen minutes, when he heard footsteps in 
the hall outside, and, in a moment more, there came a knock 
upon the door; he went and opened it, and gave entrance to a 
man whom he had been expecting. 

The new comer was a dark-looking, short, thick-set fellow, 
with a superabundance of gray beard upon his face, and a need- 
less quantity of dirt upon his garments. He had passed the 
meridian of life, and his looks pretty plainly showed that the field 
of crime was one in which he had travelled much. 

“ How now, Matteo!” said Du Chastel, after he had closed the 
door, “‘ you are late.” 

“arly enough,” returned the other, with much independence. 
“ You’ve been nervous, that’s what makes it seem late to you.” 

«Just remember whom you are addressing,” said the knight, 
with some asperity, as he sat down in his great high-backed chair. 

“O, yes, I shall remember all that; so don’t trouble yourself 
on that point. I generally take men as I find ’em, and when I 
come into business where I have all the work to do, why, I feel 
kind of responsible and independent. Now, let’s come down to 
business.” 

Nandon du Chastel was made angry by this; but he contrived 
to overcome it, and after biting his fingers for a while, he said : 

“Then you have done something in the way of the work I 
spoke of ?” 

“Yes ; I found the old pilgrim, and the young knight was with 
him.” 

“ And did you track them ?” . 

“Yes; I followed them on ad to Guidez, for several 
leagues. They passed through the woods at the foot of the 
Yaldo, and, at a short distance beyond there, they turned off to- 
wards the little stream that comes down from the mountain, and 
stopped at a small cot.” 

“Tt is a retired place, then ?” ; 

“You may say that, and not be very far from the truth, either, 
Sir Nandon. By San Jago, I should never have found it, if I 
hadn’t have kept well upon the heels of the pilgrim and his young 
companion.” 

“Did you get a chance to look into the cot?” asked Du Chas- 
tel, who had become deeply interested. 

“No—as soon as the two men went in, there was a weman eame 
out, and went away.” 

“Ha! A woman?” 

“ Dressed like a woman.” 

“ But how did she look ?” 

“ Not over and above handsome.” 

“ Time may have changed her.” 

“ She can’t have seen much time, for she is not very old.” 

How old ?” 
* Perhaps five and twenty.” 
Du Chastel uttered an exclamation of disappointment. 
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“That’s not her, then,” he at length said. “Did you 
learn nothing more ?” 

“O, yes. After the woman had gone, I crept up un- 
there I stood and listened. I heard them talking with- 
in, and I heard the voice of a woman; and I heard the 
young man call that woman mother.” ; 

“Did you hear that?” cried the knight, half apringing 


“ Ay, and I heard her call him her son. I didn’t wait 


to hear much more, for I was afraid of being seen, so I 
came quietly away, and here I am.” 

Nandon du Chastel sat back in a 
at the quaint carving upon his cabinet. His was 
worked upon by strong emotions, and his hands were 
folded up and rested firmly upon his knees; his eyes 
me on from the cabinet to the face of his companion, 
and then back again. At length he moved his chair up 
nearer to where Matteo sat, and spoke. His voice was 
low, and extremely hoarse and uneven. 

“ Matteo,” he said, “ you have but just begun your 
work. That woman has no right to live! 
Do you understand me ?” 

“Yes,” replied the fellow, with a nod 
a te up again at 
carved images on the wala of the cab- 
inet, and Matteo watched him, with a 
dark smile playing about the corners of 
his mouth. At length the knight came 
back to the subject, and braced himself 
as though he were ready for carrying 
through whatever business might be on 

his hands 


“ Matteo,” he said, “you must kill 
this woman for me.” 

“TI suppose it could be easily done,” 
returned the fellow, without the least 
sign of distaste for the business. 

“Of course it can. It will take but 
the blow of a knife, and you are used to 
the work.” 

“Now by the red hand of Montarrago! 
Sir Nandon, you would make me out a 
downright cut-throat !”’ 

“Well, every man has his business, 
and he may call it by what name he 
chooses, though I wouldn’t call you a 
cut-throat more than many others. The 
king hires me and my companions to go 
out and cut the throats of our enemies, 
and we do it. If he suspects a man will 
do him harm, why, he wants that man 
killed, and I am as ready to do it as any 
one.” 

“ Ay, I'd kill men till my hands were 
as m as Montarrago’s; but to kill a 
helpless woman, is a different thing. 
Hadn’t you better try your hand at it ?” 

“If I should do it, I should, at least, 
save a hundred pistoles.” 

“ Ah,” uttered Matteo, starting up and 
returning his companion’s gaze with more 
interest ; “how would you save that ?”’ 

“Tt is the sum I intended to pay 
you for doing the work,” coolly replied 
the knight. 

“ Now that puts a new face on the mat- 
ter, Sir Nandon. By San Jago! I think 
V'll do it for that sum.” 

“Tt shall be yours as soon as I have 
evidence that the job is done; and, in 
the meanwhile, I would have you 
keep an eye on that pilgrim.’ 

“Anything you please,” return- 
ed Matteo, with considerable ani- 
mation. “A hundred pistoles! By 
the sword of Montarrago! how 
the wine shall flow!” 

“ You use the name of Montar- 
rago with a keen relish,” said Da 
Chastel, with a slight shudder. 

“Ay, for he was the bloodiest 
man in all Navarre. My soul, with 
what enchanting grace he would 
remove the head from a man’s 
shoulders !” 

“Or from a woman’s, either,” 
added Sir Nandon, with a keen 
look the other. 

“ That was just as it q 
and the luck has now come round 
to me; but I am equal to it with 
the pistoles. Now whén will you 
have the work done ?” 

“Atonce. Let her life go out 
bs this day’s sun, and I wi * 

ou here till midnight.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish. I 
off at once.” 

“But be sure that you take the 
right one.” 

** Never fear. I will make sure 
of that, so long as I am sure of 
the hundred pistoles !” 

“ They shall be to-night, 
if you bring me evidence that the - 
mother of La Nuit is dead.” 

“ And what evidence will 
want?” asked Matteo, stopping, 
after he had arisen from his seat. 

“Bring me one of her ears!” 

“No, no, Sir Nandon,” direct- 
ly returned the fellow. “That is 
even below me. I can’t do that.” 

“Well, well — your word will 
do,” resumed the dark knight, a 
little cut by the direct retort of 
Matteo, but not daring to resent it. 

The hired assassin withdrew, 
and Nandon du Chastel was left 
alone. He was not so happy as 
some men, nor was he so well-sat- 
isfied as he could wish to be; but 
he tried to feel gratified with what 
he thought he had gained. 

BE CenTINUED.] 


. A TICUNA INDIAN, 

On this and the succeeding page we give several views 
illustrative of some of the native Indian tribes of South 
America. The first is a portrait of a Ticuna Indian. 
The dress of the Ticunas, represented in the engraving, 
is chiefly remarkable for the curious ornament of 
ers attached to the bracelets worn on the arms. ‘Their 
head-dress of feathers is also striking. Tattooing, and 
the wearing amg seem to common to all 
these tribes. next engraving represents a of 
Coribos Indians, qutharel oapent a fire, over which is 

reparing a sort of chowder, for their repast. The In- 
Sas of this country are a wretched and degraded peo- 
ple. The fertility of the soil is such that their absolute 
ysical wants are met with no efforts of their own, and 
they have hardly risen above the instincts of the animal 
tribes around them. The first engraving, on the oppo- 
site page, is of an Inca of Peru. The city of Cuzco, 
the ancient capital of the Incas, is situated 11,320 feet 
above the level of the sea. Among its interesting re- 
mains are the houses of the principal 7 7. 
among others those of Pizarro, and Cris- 
toval of Castile. Another house, of 
which the chimneys only remain, is said 
to have been the residence of Garcilasso 
de la Vega. In the street of Triumph, 
are the rains of the palace of the Inca 
Puchnetec, who ascended the throne 
about the year 1424. This palace is 
generally shown as that of the Virgins 
of the Sun. These buildings are chiefly 
remarkable for being of stone hewn into 
angles in such a manner as to fit accu- 
rately into each other. On a hill, to the 
north of the city, are the ruins of the fa- 
mous fortress oF Cuzco, or Sacsahuama, 
which is still one of the finest monu- 
ments of the power of the Incas. This 
fortress had an oval shape, and was form- 
ed of three surrounding walls, which op- 
* posed twenty salient angles to the ene- 
my. The Spanish chronicler says that 
the Indians defended themselves in this 
fortress with such valor, that the Chris- 
- tians could never have vanquished them 
had not St. Jago come in person to as- 
sist them. On the walls at the entrance 
of the city are painted its of some 
of the Incas, a faithful one of which is 
= in our engraving. It has on his 
a circlet of gold, surmounted by 
two ostrich plumes. On each side of the 
head another circle of gold usually en- 
closed the ear. Their dress was a shirt, 
without sleeves, with gold ornaments at 
top and bottom. This costume is still 
in use among the unconverted Indians, 
but the ornaments are replaced by fig- 
ures. That of the Cholas, or women of 
mixed blood, resembles a little the 
of Lima, only, instead of being of sik, 
it 18 & Coarse petticoat of green, red, or 
blue wool, with little folds, showing the 
form fully; they wear on their heads 
sometimes, a large wool bonnet, and 
sometimes a large piece of al 
woolen, covering the shonlders. The 
population of Cuzco is composed almost 
entirely of Indians, and in that city one 
sees very few whites, even among the 
upper classes. Three beautiful squares 
extend into the middle of Cuzco. Tn one 
of them is held, three times a 
week, a market, to which a great 
number of Indians crowd, offer- 
all sorts of merchandize for 
ps beautiful fabrics 
of woolen, lama, and alapacca. 
Cuzco, taken as a whole, is a 
large and beautiful city, notwith- 
standing its sad and rted as- 
pect. Not far from Cuzco is Olli- 
antay—Tamba,—a village which 
eommends itself to remembrance 
by its Indian ruins, and its tradi- 
tion respecting Olliantay, a prince 
of the imperial blood of the Incas. 
This prince lived seven hundred 
years ago, and built the fortress 
of which the remains are yet visi- 


one of the of the Sun, 
succeeded in making his way into 
the sacred , and was arrest- 


ed at the moment he was about 
speaking to his beloved. He was 


received. He remained many 
watching over and direct- 
the structure of immense for- 
tifications, under pretence of de- 
fending himself against his ene- 
mies, and he concealed his hatred 
of the Inca, affecting great dofer- 
ence to him, and 7 ning to hare 
forgotten the mort ence that 
was consuming his heart. Finally, 
thinking himself strong enough, 
he raised the standard of revolt, 
and declared himself independent. 
Many battles had taken , and 
the Inca had abandoned the idea 
of following up his enemy an 
longer, when one of his gen 
to him to conquer Olii- 
antay by stra , On condition: 
that he permitted to 
marry one 0 yo women 
shut up in the Temple of the Sun. 
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AN INCA OF PERU. 


The emperor promised to grant his wish, but stipulated as the 
condition, that Olliantay’s way should be brought to him livi 
or dead. This general, who had been intimate from infancy wit 
Olliantay, went to him and pretended that he was pursued by the 
Court of Cuzco for the same offence that he himself com- 
mitted. He asked an asylum of his old friend against this perse- 
cution, Olliantay, who eo no treason, gave him the com- 
- mand of his troops, whom he was compelled to leave for a short 
time. There was at the time a prisoner in one of the towers of 
the fortress ; the general sought him and promised him his liberty 
if he reached Cuzco, and could give 
the Incaa paper which he delivered 
to him before he was retaken. He 
then broke his chains. When he 
was at a certain distance, he caused 
him to be pursued. But the pris- 
oner had previously reached Cuzco 
and acquitted himself of his mis- 
sion, which announced to the em- 
peror the period of Olliantay’s re- 
turn, and the means of penetrating 
to the interior of the fortress. At 
the time fixed, the Inca sent his 
soldiers, and during the night the 
— entered Olliantay’s room, 
him and gave him up to his 
enemy. The chronicles of Peru 
thus relate the origin of the Incas. 
This country had a long time 
the theatre of all sorts of wars, hor- 
= crimes and dissensions, till at 
length there appeared two brothers, 
the wee Manco 
Capac. Of this person the Indians 
say he built the city of Cuzco, set- 
tled laws and policy, and taught 
them to adore the sun, and he and 
his descendants took the name of 
Inca, which, in the language of Pe- 
ra, signifies king, or great lord. 
Incas grew so powerful, that 
they made themselves masters of 
the whole country from Chili to 
Quito, establishing in every prov- 
ince their peculiar reli- 
gious institutions, and it till 
the dispute between the brothers 
Huascar and Atahualpa, of which 
the Spaniards, under Pizarro, avail- 
ing themselves, obtained possession 
of Peru, and put an end to the em- 
pire of the Incas, in 1533. They 
number only twelve of these Incas. 
It is said that the most consider- 
able among the nobles of the coun- 
_ try still bear the mame of Inca, al- 
though it is an appellation which 
the natives of Peru give only to 
their kings and princes of the blood. 
—The Indians of South America 
do not differ materially, in their 
physical characteristics, from those 
of the northern half of the conti- 
nent. In the extensive regions for- 
merly belonging to Spain, they may 
be divided into two in- 
dependent Indians, or /ndios braves, 


AN INDIAN CAMPO OR ANTE. 


and those who have been reduced to submission. The former are 
entirely strangers to agriculture ; support themselves by the chase 
and fishing; some of them eat ants, lizards, and even a kind of 
mud. The natives of Peru, descendants of the ancient inhabit- 
ants of the empire of the Incas, have, as well as those of Colom- 
bia, been emancipated, since those countries have delivered them- 
selves of the Spanish yoke. They are in general well made and 
healthy. They are superstitious, wearing amulets on different 
parts of their ies. eir villages are fortified, and, in case of 
necessity, they retire into the mountains for shelter or defence. 


The tation of an Indian Campo given above is taken 
from the life. The Campos, who pass for anthropophagi, have 

reserved the costume of the time of the Incas. They wear their 

air long and floating on their. shoulders, and cut square on the 
forehead. Their countenances are striped with different colors, 
which gives them a very wild and hideous aspect. Their bodies, 
moreover, are completely smeared with cocoanut oil and paint ; 
and as if this was not enough to disfigure them, they wear in the 
cartilage of the nose a round and convex piece of silver, which falls 
over the upper lip. Sometimes the hands and feet are entirely red 
or black. They have cords of cot- 
ton attached to their wrists and 
ankles, and also wear, as an orna- 
ment over their long robes, neck- 
laces composed of various dried 
fruits mixed with the plumage of 
brilliant birds and beaks of toucans. 
The women wear round their bod- 
ies a piece of cloth similar to their 
gown, which they dye different col- 
ors. The last engraving represents 
a dance of the Yagua Indians. The 
Yaguas are a tribe of South Ameri- 
can Indians living in the neighbor- 
hood of the great river Amazon. 
Mr. Deville, the traveller, thus 
8 of them in his notes of trav- 
el in South America: “‘ These In- 
dians are -~ handsome. They 
paint their bodies entirely red, and 
wear a great quantity of white neck- 
laces. They make pretty drawings 
of red and black on their faces. 
They shave their heads, and only 
reserve a tuft of hair in front. For 
ornament they wear a wreath of 
palm-trees round the head, and 
sometimes a band in which is fast- 
ened a number of aeage When 
the to hear mass the greater 
pars of them wear on! a shirt with 
no pantaloons, their faces covered 
with down, and their bodies painted 
red. The evening of our arrival 
at the mission of Santa Maria de 
Los Yaguas, these Indians gave us 
a representation of these dances. 
Groups of eight or ten men and 
women, holding each other by the 
shoulders, formed a circle and 
danced perfectly in time. Then 
came a circle of young women and 
children dancing in the same man- 
ner. They wound up by a masque- 
rade. Both males and females wore 
on their heads in the manner of 
Catholic penitents, a bag descend- 
ing to the waist, with two holes for 
the eyes and one for the mouth, in 
which they hold a leaf, which en- 
ables them to make a noise as with 
an instrument. A great quantity 
of palm leaves attached to the bag 
hang down and almost entirely hide 
the Bod . They turn round, hold- 
ing each other by the hand, leap- 
ing, capering and whistling. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A DREAM. 


BY MRS. BR. T. ELDREDGE. 


I had o dream—’twas passing sweet! 

I eaw two crystal fountains meet ; 

Around their banks sweet wild flowers grew, 
And trees waved there of verdant hue; 

The sunny spot seemed all too fair— 

I could have dwelt forever there! 

I turned, and saw an angel form— 

Her hand grasped mine with pressure warm! 
I asked her if the streams were pure, 

Or if they glistened to allure! 

°Twas thus she spoke—her voice was clear, 
And fell like music on my ear: 

“The pearly stream that brightest glows, 
Is Faith, from whence Submission flows! 
And where the crystal fountains meet, 
The waters there are doubly sweet! 

Or if thy brow should throb with pain, 
Drink from that fount, and health obtain!” 
She smiled, and vanished from my sight; 

I watched her angel form of light, 
Until a cloud of azure blue 
Concealed the ser2ph from my view! 

The dream was o’er ;—but if my life 

Could be as free from care and strife, 

As when in my enraptured dream, 

I stood beside that crystal stream, 

Td ask no purer gift from heaven, 
That God could give, or e’er has given! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


BALTA-GHUL. 
A TALE OF THE CAUCASUS. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


CHAPTER I. 


A HALF century since, in like form as they do now, the peaks 
of the Caucasus overlooked the dark waves of the Azof, and 
their steeps, clad with towering pines and cypresses, lowered in 
gloomy pride over the silent depths below. Amid the solitary 
grandeur of their mountain fastnesses, where rock and dangerous 
crag are nature’s impregnable fortresses, dwelt the turbulent war- 
riors who for ages have set Russian supremacy at defiance: at 
times, yielding nominal homage to a yoke whose existence they 
hardly felt, and anon, when the reins of authority were for a 
moment tightened, springing up into instant and victorious rebel- 
5 roamed the orphan Ataka, tending on the mountain 
slopes the flocks of his rich uncle Balta, chieftain of the tribe of 
Ghul. The youth was no better than a servant to his unkindly 
kinsman. From infancy he had breathed the atmosphere of chill 
dependence ; yet he still remembered how a gentle mother had 
cradled him or her knees, and while tears dropped upon his face, 
had murmured some strange song of better days, when he, a 
chief’s son, lay smiling in bright apparel. Remembered, how- 
ever, but as the vision of a dream ; for, from a child he had lived 
a menial life, going and returning at the ungenial bidding of his 
master. 

Nevertheless, on the rock-bound mountains, the boy, living the 
shepherd’s solitary life, grew in stature and strength; and his 
soul, otherwise uncared for, received heaven’s impartial food, and 
the native breath of liberty. The hill-sward and the craggy pin- 
nacle were his home: for to him, the house of his kindred was 
only occasional shelter from hunger and from the assaults of the 
driving storm. For him, that roof-tree marked no charmed spot, 
nor did the white walls encircle an object endeared hy affection, 
unless such he deemed the brown locks and dark laughing eyes 
of Georgia, his lovely cousin, scarce a year his junior. Silent 
and solitary the youth went and came, till, in his twentieth year, 
the erect and manly form, the full expressive eye, the bronzed 
brow, and the muscular limb, began to command the respect of 
those whose notice had before scarcely deigned to meet his 


Hostilities had again commenced between Russia and the Cau- 
easus. Unsatisfied with a supremacy whose only substantial 
fruit was a scanty and ill-paid tribute, the czar had vowed to 
crush the mutinous spirit of the mountaineers, even though the 
lives of thousands of his troops should be sacrificed in accom- 
plishing his design. Although scarce aware of the obstacles 
which opposed the completion of his purpose, the haughty poten- 
tate had not disdained to stoop to meagures of crafty conciliation. 
Such of the mountain chiefs as could by motives of ambition and 
self-interest be drawn to the emperor’s banner, or such even as 
could be persuaded to neutrality, were rewarded with an unspar- 
ing band. On the other part, fire and sword were declared the 
penalty of continued rebellion. But far the larger number of the 
hardy mountaineers treated with equal disdain the largess and 
the threatenings of their nominal sovereign. 

The sound of war flew with the watch-fire from hill-top to hill- 
top. Ataka heard the summons in his lonely round, and his 
heart bounded like the deer set free on northern plains. His res- 
olution was formed at once ; and ere evening had set in, he stood 
amid his kindred and in the presence of his master. The latter 
surveyed his entrance with haughty astonishment. 

“* Where hast thon left my flocks ?” said he. “ Methinks this 
“visit is searce well-timed !” - 

The youthful lip curved with thought of a fit reply to the 
scornfal word and look, but a glance from Georgia softened his 
anger. 


“ Master,” he said, “ the flocks are feeding safely on the moun- 
tain side. Wolf-killer with his mates is watching them; and 
you well know that the dog is as faithful and capable as any shep- 
herd. I came to tell you that I must leave you; my countrymen 
are fighting against their oppressors, and I am resolved to help 
them with what strength I am able.” 

“You!” replied the chief contemptuously, “You! a just 
fledged youngster, thus to anticipate the commands of your senior 
and your protector? But forsooth, you have bought a silver- 
mounted match-lock, or a musket with satin wood stock. Let us 
see your armory.” 

A spot of warning red glowed on Ataka’s cheek. 

“Uncle,” he said in a voice of constrained calmness, “ do not 
taunt me with poverty, in that I am unable to buy such arms as 
my more fortunate brethren. I have served you faithfully, and 
for many years. I will not complain that my fare has been hard 
and my station lowly, for such, doubtless, were best befitting my 
relation to yourself. But now that I go to fight for my country, 
surely you will not deny me the necessary a for my 

he latent in the allusion to their relation, and 
to Ataka’s long and ill-paid drudgery, aroused the passion of 
Balta, whose lips quivered with whitening rage. 

“ Caitiff and base born !’’ he said, “‘ thou shalt call me no kin- 
dred of thine, for not a drop of the blood of Balta flows in thy 
veins. Begone, insolent! Never let thy wretched form darken 
my threshold again.” —“ Why goes he not?” he shouted, turn- 
ing to his servants. “ Madi, Petro, thrust out the slave 

Ataka stood like a statue within the door-way. His face was 
very pale; his lips set together like a vice; his very eyelids 
seemed as rigid as though carved in marble. Petro came slowly 
forward and laid his hand on the youth’s arm. Ataka felt the 
touch, and the spell was broken. 

‘Beware, Petro!” he said in a low voice, “you have never 
harmed me in deed or word ; attempt it not now.” 

Petro drew back. Ataka turned a steadfast gaze upon his un- 
cle, whose countenance remained transfixed by a look which all 
at once had gained the fascination of a basilisk. 

“Master of mine no more,” so Ataka continued, “listen to the 
malediction of the orphan whom’ you have wronged and insulted. 
I would have cared little for the ill you have done me, had one 
thing remained unsaid. But as you have reviled the sacred mem- 
ory of her who bore me, so may the judgment of Heaven — 

“ Hold, Ataka !” cried Georgia, interposing between, “‘ remem- 
ber; he is my father, Ataka! forbear! Here is money ; take it 
my cousin, but leave us in peace and forgiveness.” 

Ataka thrust aside the proffered purse. His lip quivered, but 
he was silent: and with a single look of gratitude to — he 
turned hurriedly away and left the house. 


CHAPTER II. 


Balta was one whom nature had formed to govern his fellows. 
He was far-seeing and cautious, yet determined, in plan and exe- 
cution. Add to these qualities, that he was ambitious to the ex- 
treme, and unscrupulous with regard to right and wrong, and we 
have sufficiently indicated the character of the man. In reference 
to the contest which had now commenced, he had already taken 
means to assure the Russian government of his secret adherence 
to their interests : for, thus doing, he foresaw in event of their 
conquest of the lower mountain region in which his little territory 
lay, that his promotion to greater rank and power would inevita- 
bly follow. Having carefully probed the disposition of the more 
influential members of the tribe, he called a council who met on 
the third eve after his nephew’s departure. 

Balta opened the deliberation by stating the subject before the 
assembly: namely, the question whether the tribe should take 
part in the mountain insurrection. He then called on the eldest 
of the warriors to declare his opinion. The crafty Nestor spoke 
briefly and cautiously, without fully committing himself to any 
mode of action. On his finishing, Balta arose and in a few well 
chosen words depicted the present prosperity of the tribe. He 
commended the mildness with which the supremacy of the czar 
had been exercised. He lamented the conduct of a few predatory 
clans, whose restless spirit had jeopardized the welfare of the 
whole country. 

“Tt is for us,” he said, “to choose whether we shall imperil 
ourselves to save these people from a punishment which all must 
own they justly deserve, or whether we shall evince our deference 
to the laws which a generous emperor has set before us. Let us 
choose wisely, then, and as we mean to abide. These men of the 
rude and desolate rocks may claim the title of our countrymen, 
but what sort of title is it? Their hands have been turned 
against our possessions, ay,-and our lives, times beyond mention. 
They are not restrained by the laws: they can hardly be said to 
speak the same language with ourselves. In short, what have 
they to lose by the fortunes of war? Nothing. What have we 
to peril? Everything!” 

A few generous spirits attacked the policy which this discourse 
seemed to favor. Balta replied with well dissembled moderation. 

“I perceive,” he said, “the feeling whith actuates my broth- 
ers. They are young and full of ardor.. The sound of the bat- 
tle-drum rings in their ears, and they are eager for the fight. If 
the cry of my people is to arms, let it be with one united voice. 
Then it shall be seen whether I am backward in the field. My 
private opinion is such, only till the general voice has confirmed 
or annulled it. I do not desire to turn my arms against those 
who claim us as countrymen, notwithstanding the many injuries 
which their turbulence has occasioned us. Nor, on the other hand, 
am I anxious to uphold what I must acknowledge that I consider 
an unjust and ill-advised rebellion.” 


After a short and stormy debate the general voice was pledged 
to the observance of neutrality. This was all that Palta had 
striven for. He knew that the strict observance of such a course 
would by-and-by become impossible, and he trusted, in the 
meanwhile, by adroit management to enlist the tribe in sympathy 
with the Rassian government. He now purposed the drafting of 
a memorial to the emperor; and this measure was also adopted. 
The assembly dispersed, and Balta returned homeward by the 
solitary path, midway on which a scathed oak and a few scattered 
stones marked the site where once stood the dwelling of his 
brother, the father of Ataka. The sky was darkly clouded; a 
single ray of the moon struggled through the murky night vapors 
which brooded over the hills, and as it touched with fitful light 
the ghastly tree, the chief averted his eyes with a superstitious 
awe. In the damp wind which rushed past he shuddered to hear 
the ominous warnings of the dead, and the hollow utterance of 
the breeze formed to his excited imagination the word which 
writhed within his soul — “ Traitor !” 

With a cold sweat on his brow, the chief hastened on, till, his 
own threshold gained, a load of lead seemed to lift from off his 
heart. He found Georgia supplying a new made fire. 

“The night air is cold and damp, father,” she said, “and I 
thought a fire of good cedar would not be out of place.” 

“No, child :” was the reply. ‘‘ Methinks the home light is 
doubly pleasant after having such a dreary night as lowers with- 
out.” 

Balta drew his seat to the fire, and buried in thought, spoke not 
again for several minutes. Then turning to his daughter, he said : 

“ Georgia, you remember the Russian officer who visited our 
house some two months since ?” 

“I do, father.” 

“ Neither you nor myself knew his rank at that time, for he 
passed under an assumed name. That young officer is a noble- 
man of wealth and exalted station ; Count Novroski is his title. 
He has done you the honor to ask through me your hand in mar- 
riage. Think of that, girl! Is it not enough to inspire a maid 
of the Caucasus with pride, the offer of alliance with the noblest 
of the emperor’s subjects ?” 

Georgia’s checks paled but she made no answer. 

“What say you, girl ?” exclaimed Balta with impetuous rapid- 
ity. “ You express through me your sense of the honor which 
he has done us, and your willingness in due time to accept—” 

“No!” answered Georgia, whose flashing eyes evinced the 
tumult within her breast. 

“ How is this, girl!” shouted Balta : “do you defy me? But 
hold: I will be calm, and reason with this capricious folly.” 

Balta paused for a moment, and bent his angry glance upon 
the now trembling girl. 

“ Hark ye, Georgia,” he continued with a harsh voice, while the 
veins of his beetling forehead swelled full of black blood : “ it is 
not often that a warrior of the Caucasus deigns to discuss state 


secrets with a puling girl. Butyou partake my own proud blood, 
and you shall hear what to others must be secret as death itself. 
Learn then, that at this moment I hold within my bosom the let- 
ter of the emperor, naming me under his own hand, prince of all 
the tribes of the Caucasus. Think of*that, girl! The prize 
toward which I have looked during all past life ; the prize for 
which I have cheaply held treasure and blood, and for which my 
own existence is this moment in peril. Once more: I have told 
you that you were to marry count Novroski. Not that I would 
wish to thwart your idle caprice ; but it is necessary that it should 
be so. The count has it in his power to destroy in an instant all 
the plans which I have formed. He can, and will do it, should I 
break my word with him. Nay, by my life, it must be so. See 
then a count of the empire at your feet: young, brave, and mas- 
ter of untold treasure. What would you more, silly girl ?” 

Balta took from a cabinet a piece of parchment, and laid it on 
a table near him. 

“ There,” he said, is the betrothal letter of Count Novroski and 
Georgia, daughter of Prince Balta of the Caucasus. Put confirm- 
ation to it by your signature.” 

Georgia drew back —“‘ Never: as God liveth—never !” . 

The change in Balta’s countenance was terrific. The fiend 
had overmastered the father in his bosom. With one hand he 
drew his glittering knife from its sheath ; with the other he pointed 
to the parchment. 

“Either that, or death !” 

With a shriek of uncontrolled fear, Georgia sprang toward the 
door. Balta would have followed, but as he rose, his brain reeled 
under a sudden shock—whether of passion or of outward force, 
he knew not—and he fell forward with these words ringing in his 
half-conscious ear : 


“ Traitor and murderer, vengeance hath not forgotten thee !” 


CHAPTER III. 


Violence and treachery had done their work. Fire and blood 
had overspread all the slopes and accessible heights of the Cau- 
casus. Starvation and home-suffering had humbled the untame- 
able mountaineers, and one by one, the various tribes had tendered 
their acknowledgment of the emperor’s authority. It was but a 
bootless victory after all, for the conqueror well knew the terms 
on which he would hold the conceded mastery. Millions of treas- 
uré and thousands of lives had been expended, and a conquest 
had been gained whose possession was not worth a month’s pur- 
chase. Still the point was gained ; the pride of the victor was 
healed ; and with this he was perforce content. Besides, informa- 
tion had been received, which in his eyes made the origin of the 
rebellion less culpable than he had supposed. 

In the citadel of Azof, near the close of a summer morn, assem- 
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bled the temporary court of Alexander, emperor of Russia. Such 
a various assemblage of feature, race and apparel might hardly 
have been found in any merely European court. The Pole, with 
sombre melancholy imprinted on his features; the French refa- 
gee, gallant, volatile and daring ; the bloated noble of the north, 
the swarthy Cossack of the southern plain, the half-barbarous 
tributaries of Siberian fields. The richly laced uniform; the 
plain military dress of the unassuming veteran ; jewelled robes, 
and the coarsely dressed sheep-skins of the Ukraine. 

The conquered chiefs of the Caucasus were in attendance ; 
bold, brave men, the stamp of whose liberties was written on their 
foreheads. Soldiers looked on them with respect and admiration 
as they stood in native dignity of demeanor, and beheld written 
in their saddened countenances the sentiment of their hearts : 

“ Our country’s woe demands it. We yield : but not as slaves. 
Still as freemen, with our good swords in our keeping ever.” 


Prince Balta was there also, standing alone, as if the very at- 
mosphere of his breath were a poison to those around. No look 
from his countrymen fell upon his countenance. Or, if perchance 
an unaware glance from some one of them did seek him out, then 
the gazer’s eye filled with such a dead white glare of scorn, that 
even Prince Balta’s haughty countenance quailed before it. As 
for the rest, he cared not. The thought of others might be flung 
against him, and the breath of their ill report pass like the idle 
wind. But the hatred, the damning scorn of his countrymen, 
were a thing he well might shrink from, even while he barred his 
soul against them with thought of the rewards which his treach- 
ery had attained. For even thus did he seek to cheat the terrors 
of conscience. Was not the aim of his whole life at this very 
moment gained? He was now a prince of the empire, with the 
blood of best nobility created in his veins ; treasure in his coffers, 
and the destiny of a province subject to his nod. Hatred and 
scorn might assail him; but in the lofty towers which the em- 
peror’s bounty had granted, he might overtop hatred and scorn it- 
self with contemptuous disdain. Balta’s bosom swelled with the 
thought: he lifted his head proudly, and looked defiance round, 
like the fallen angel, who laughs to bitter derision the everlasting 

stigma which goodness and generosity have set against his name. 
Way for the emperor !” 

The doors at the farther end of the apartment were thrown sud- 
denly open, and Alexander entered, in company with his military 
staff and two or three civilians. The emperor was as yet in the 
prime of life. His aspect was that of one born to command : the 
sovereign in form and bearing. Yet thgge was no sign of des- 
potic cruelty printed on that open and generous brow. He took 
his seat on a temporary throne erected at one end of the apart- 
ment, and after a few words to some of his officers, looked with 
a gesture of invitation towards the rebel chiefs. Led to the foot 
of the throne, each in turn replied to the questions of the em- 
peror. At times during the conference, the countenance of Alex- 
ander darkened. What was the particular cause of this emotion 
those removed from the throne were not able to distinguish ; but 
as the last of the chiefs drew back with a formal bow, Alexander 
turned witlia smile to prince Novroski the elder, who steod by 
his side : 

“ After all, my dear prince, these wild men of the mountains 
are not such barbarians as one might have supposed. I more than 
half love them, as it is.”’ 

The emperor threw a quick, keen glance toward Prince Balta. 

“Ha, my faithful warrior! Although we may have seemed 
to neglect you as yet, it was truly but in seeming. Advance, and 
receive some slight token of the value in which we hold your 
services.” 

The chief advanced, and at a word from an officer in waiting, 
knelt on one knee before the foot of the throne. Alexander took 
from the venerable prince at his right a golden medal; then de- 
scending a step or two, suspended it by a purple riband about the 
neck of Balta. 

“ Prince Balta-Ghul, noble knight of the Imperial Eagle, and 
governor of all the Caucasus, arise. Thus do we show before all 
men, our sense of loyal bravery and submission!” ~ 

The exultant noble arose, and with due reverences drew back- 
ward from the throne. Then there was a pause. Some of the 
officers glanced curiously at each other, for an instant change had 
taken place in the appearance of the emperor. A dark frown 
lowered on those brows which so late expanded with generous 
magnanimity, and the smile of royal clemency had vanished like 
the sunshine from the approaching storm. 

“Ye, my faithful subjects,” he said in a deep and sonorous 
voice, “and ye, so recently rebellious, whom I trust we shall find 
henceforth more amenable to our laws,—have I not given you the 
proofs of my clemency, and my readiness to reward brave and 
loyal service? Behold then, how the emperor punishes those who 
have outraged all duties, both such as are owed to the laws of the 
empire, and such as are due to the not less weighty laws which 
guard the sacred hearths of human homes. Janitor, we wait 
your office !”” 

On this, ‘a gaunt looking subaltern opened a side door and led 
in the youth Ataka, heavily chained and wan with long confine- 
ment, The young captive passed to the foot of the throne, and 
stood as proudly erect as though he still inhaled the free air of his 
native hills. 

“ Methinks thou bravest it well, bold lad!” Alexander said, 
after a moment of stern regard. ‘“‘ Not even a falter in thy step ¢ 
Not even a gesture which might propitiate our pardon? Young 
rebel, dost thou then despise even the possession of thy life?” 

“ Better to die in honor, than live a traitor’s prosperity !” was 
the answer. 

The emperor turned to Prince Balta. 

“ Thou hearest ;” he said. “ But he is of thy kin, and thou 


shalt be the arbiter. Dost thou ask that justice should be denied 
its course ?”” 

And on Balta’s livid brow was already written the answer 
which he gave. 

“ Let justice take its course !” 

“So let it be!” replied the emperor. “Remove him. Once 
more, janitor !’”” 

The guard brought forward a young woman, whose face droop- 
ing on her bosom, discovered a beauty which suffering and sor- 
row seemed rather to have heightened than to have diminished. 
Prince Balta trembled at her appearance ; for it was his daughter 
whom he saw, whom not even the sway of his malignant passions 
had succeeded in thrusting wholly from his heart. 

“Girl !”’ the emperor said, “is it indeed true, that thou hast so 
forgotten thy sex, as to bear arms against the troops of thy sove- 
reign Is it true that thou hast braved the commands of thy 
father whom thou shouldst obey? Is it true that thou didst re- 
ject the betrothal to which he had pledged thee—that on the con- 
trary, thou didst pledge thy fuith to the outcast whom he doth 
hold his deadly enemy ?” 

The voice which answered was low and gentle ; nor ait? ac- 
cents falter with fear. 


“Tt is as thou hast said, most mighty emperor.” 

“ Let her words be heard. Prince Balta, thy disobedient child 
seems even to glory in the disgrace of whieh we did but question 
her. What, then, shall be the exemplary punishment of her 
misdeeds ?” 

The prince bowed his head, but was silent. 

“T understand thee !” exclaimed Alexander. “Thou knowest 
her desert, but thou canst not refuse the feelings of a father. 
Death were her fitting punishment, but we pity her, and more 
than her, thyself. Let then, the convent of Novogorod be hence- 
forth her abode. Let her there, during life, by penitence and de- 
votion, expiate the faults of her youth. Prince, shall it be so?” 

The prince replied ; “ It shall be so!” 

“ And now,” continued the emperor, “ the greater criminal of 
all awaits our judgment. Ivan Valenski !” 

A man came forward, whose singularity of appearance excited 
the attention of every one. Ho was tall and straight in form, and 
apparently not yet past the prime of life. But while there was 
vigor of expression in his countenance, and even a piercing lustre 
in his eyes, there was also a painful haggardness in the contour 
of his visage, an unusual emaciation in a person otherwise well 
formed. 

“Tvan Valenski, we wait that which thou hast to disclose 
to us.” 

The stranger clasped together his attenuated hands, as if by the 
action to collect his agitated thoughts. 

“‘ Most mighty sovereign,” he began, “thou seest before thee a 
wretched man, whose years have been drawn by sorrow and de- 
spair to twice the length which comfort and hope should have 
made them. Long years ago, I also was a chieftain of the Cau- 
casus. Youth, wealth and happiness were mine. Treachery and 
the grave have robbed me of all. Listen, O emperor, to my 
wrongs. I had a kinsman, near and dear to me; I held him as 
the apple of my eye; I thought he loved me in return ; I heard 
the words which fell from his lips, and believed them. But while 
I trusted him with all my soul, his heart was conning schemes of 
deceit against me. By insidious arts he poisoned the mjnds of 
my tribe, till at last, by night, I fled for my life, with fortune and 
honor ruined forever. But he, the serpent whom not for an in- 
stant had I doubted, had laid his plans most deeply. The mur- 
derers whom he had hired, met me among the hills. They were 
five to one ; and I was soon laid bleeding at their feet. At that 
moment some mysterious influence induced them to spare my 
life, but on a condition less tolerable than death. My existence 
was to be unknown; I was to be denied all opportunity of revis- 
iting country and home. Through a cunning contrivance, I was 
transported in the guise of a Russian prisoner to the wilds of Si- 
beria, where, thousands of versts from all that man holds dear, I 
have languished out the weary years of life. My lips were sealed 
by extorted oaths. But even had I disregarded the solemn prom- 
ises which I was forced to utter, what would my words have 
availed? The exile speaks to closed ears. Complaint and re- 
monstrance are useless. My story would have excited neither 
pity nor belief.” 

“Hold!” interrupted Alexander: ‘Dost thou attempt to as- 
perse our paternal government? I[-had supposed thou wert to 
inform us in some different sort from this. Wert thou not to 
speak of the part which thou hast performed in the rebellion ¢ 
Methinks this tale of thine sounds a little apocryphal in our ears. 
Prince Balta, hast thou ever, in thy land, heard aught concerning 
such a man as this ?” 

Balta answered not. His gaze was fixed with glassy earnest- 
’ ness upon the stranger. ‘The question passed unregarded. 

“ Have patience with me, O emperor,” continued Valenski, “I 
trust that it will not be long before my story shall find confirma- 
tion. Howl procured release from my prison is now of little 
matter. More than a score of years had passed away, and on my 
own fields my name was forgotten. Nevertheless, what better 
could I wish than to see my country cuce more? I returned. I 
beheld my kinsman revelling in ill-gotten prosperity, and my son, 
in whose blue eyes I still saw his mother’s face, a slave in the 
household of him who had wrought my ruin. More than this, O 
emperor, I found this false-hearted man still plotting treachery 
and ruin: treachery and ruin against his country: treachery 
against the sovereign, also, to whom he had sworn allegiance. I 
«saw all this, and my soul was filled with vengeance !”” 

The speaker suddenly turned his face full on Prince Balta. A 


ray of lightning: seemed to shoot from under his corrugated 


brows, and the bystanders saw Balta recoil with horror from the 
look. 

“ Who art thou ?” the latter exclaimed : “ Who art thou, that 
darest thus regard me ?” 

“ Johann of Ghul, once your elder brother !” 

“It is false as hell !” shouted, rather than said, the infuriated 
chief, whose terrified passions had again recovered their tone. 
“ He has slept his long sleep these twenty years and more. Who 
now will credit this idle tale? Where are the proofs which shall 
substantiate this stroller’s words ?” 

“ Proofs can be given, Balta-Ghul!” replied the stranger, with 
sardonic composure. 

“Peace!” interrupted Alexander: “and you; my prince, let 
us not balk this interesting story. Say on, Ivan Valenski, or 
Johann, if so you will,—is there aught remaining ?” 

“ Sire,” continued the latter, “I stake my head on the proof of 
what I affirm. Prompted by the ambition of a fiend, this man 
would have nothing less than his country subject to his will. He 
commenced to compass this end, by inciting the mountaineers to 
reballion. At the very moment that this was being attained, he, 
a double traitor, hambly offered to the emperor his best services 
against the very men whom he had raised in arms against him. 
I repeat it, the proofs are now in my hands which stamp his name 
with the blackest dye. By day, and by night, I have pursued 
him. I have overlooked his midnight plottings. I held watch, 
when he sought with base steel to take his daughter’s life |— 
Balta-Ghul ! have I spoken the truth t” 

“Speak, Prince Balta:” Alexander said, in a voice of deepest 
sternness. “ Speak: and give this wretched man the lie !” 

But the.face of him whom he had addressed had become as 
colorless as that of a corpse. A convulsive shudder agitated 
Balta’s whole frame. He sank upon his knees, and bowed his 
head on his hands. At that instant the instinct of natural affec- 
tion obliterated every other feeling in the bosom of his daughter, 
who, rushing wildly forward, thew herself by his side. 

“ My father, O my father !” 

A mingled murmur of sympathy and detestation pervaded the 
now crowded apartment. Ataka was present, his limbs freed from 
the chains which had bound them. With tearful emotion he re- 
garded his father, who again turned to the emperor a countenance 
in which compassion had supplanted the aspect of withering 
denunciation. 

“ Sire,” he said, “let it not be heard that the brother of Balta- 
Ghul pursued him with vengeance unto death. What worse could 
I wish him than the punishment which the discovery of his 
crimes has already brought upon him? Let it suffice me that I 
shall avert the danger which his unchecked ambition might still 
inflict on our country ; that I shall avert the misery which at this 
moment threatens our children. O emperor, let mercy temper 
the dictates of justice.” 

“ Balta-Ghul,” said Alexander, turning to the kneeling prince, 
“from thyself thou art condemned. Shall justice have its course, 
or wilt thou now entreat for mercy? Thou shalt be judge! 
What punishment shall we now bestow ?” 

“O emperor, death were too great a boon for me to ask. Yet 
will I humble myself to ask it.” 

Again the pleading of his daughter was heard: “‘ Mercy, sire! 
O grant me mercy!” 

The monarch descended from the throne, and extended his hand 


to the fair suppliant : 

“Child,” he said, “ your filial prayer is heard. Balta-Ghul, in 
the exile to which we send you, let remorse and penitence atone, 
if possible, for the crimes which you have committed.—Ataka 
and Georgia! If our demeanor to you has had apparent harsh- 
ness, let our bounties show the reality of our good will. At the 
altar, Ataka, we shall claim the right, as imperial godfather, of 
bestowing on you the bride of your choice. Johann of Ghul, be- 
hold your rank and honor restored without a stain. In the home 
of your children, may your declining years possess the happiness 
which has so long been denied to you. Whatever else remains, 
shall be accomplished in due time. For the rest, my friends, let 
us ever hold in mind this truth :—that at the worst, honesty and 
virtue are not altogether without reward ; that even at the best, 
the wealth and the honor which are gained by wickedness, be- 
come the bane of their possessor. Balta-Ghul! sooner or later 
the heart must reap its due reward, and then, how much viler 
than ashes becomes the golden lustre of the Truitor’s Reward !” 


+ 


MONKEY SKIN GLOVES. 


Of the many animals who contribute to a dandy’s dress (in the 
materials of which the several portions are made), we find that 
he is indebted to the monkey for the politest portion, the “ French 
kid glove.” The manufacture of this article depends now on the 
salsa skins brought from South America, which are so much 
more pliable than the old material, as the monkey is more agile 
than the kid. As it is impolite to offer an ungloved hand to a 
lady, it appears, therefore, that she is more honored with the 
touch of a monkey’s skin than a man’s. We see by the papers 
that there is one hunter who kills three thousand monkeys a year, 
selling their skins to the French dealers for twenty to forty cents 
each.—New Orleans Crescent. 


4 
+ 


A LARGE BELL. 


The bell of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, measures ten 
feet in diameter, and ten inches in thickness of metal. The tone 
is very fine in the musical note A, concert pitch. The hour is 
struck on the bell by a rx hammer, which is drawn by a wire 
in the clock-works, and falls on the outside of the brim by its 
own weight. The clapper of this bell weighs 180 pounds, and is 
only used to toll on t occasions, such as the death of one of 
the royal family, or of the archbishop of Canterbury, the bishop 
of London, the dean of St. Paul’s, etc. The last time it was 
brought into use was on the death of the Duke of Wellington, in 
September, 1852.—New York Mirror. 
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WHEELING, VIRGINIA. 

This city—a view of which we present 
below—is one of the most thriving and 
agreeable of its size in the New World. 
It is situated on the Ohio River, about 
fifty miles southwest of Pittsburg. The 
hills back of the city come so near the 
river as to leave rather a small area for 
building, so that the place is forced to ex- 
tend along the high alluvial bank, princi- 
pally on one street, for a distance of about 
two miles. It lies on both sides of the 
Wheeling Creek, which here empties into 
the Ohio. This was the site of old Fort 
Henry, and the seat of important opera- 
tions in the early wars with the Indians. 
A fine stone bridge over the mouth of this 
creek, connects the upper and lower por- 
tions of the city. It is the most important 

lace in commerce and manufactures in 

estern Virginia. It contains several 
handsome churches, and other public and 
private buildings. It has cotton mills, 
rolling mills, a silk factory, a steam en- 
gine factory, etc. A large business is 
one in the building of steamboats. The 
Virginia Iron Works, located here, turn 
out from one thousand to twelve hundred 
kegs of very superior nails per week. The 
national road, from Cumberland across 
the Alleghany Mountains, to St. Louis, 
passes through Wheeling, and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad terminates here, 
making this place a great thoroughfare of 
travel between the east and west. The 
Ohio River is here crossed by a magnifi- 
cent wire suspension bridge, erected at a 
cost of over two hundred thousand dol- 
lars. The span (said to be the longest in 
the world} is one thousand and ten fret 
from centre to centre of the stone-sup- 
porting towers, and its height, above low- 
water mark, is ninety-seven feet. The 
height of the towers on the Wheeling side 
is one hundred and fifty three and a half 
feet above low-water mark, and sixty feet 
above the abutment on which they stand. 
The entire bridge is supported by twelve 
wire cables, one thousand three bane wat 
and eighty feet in length, and four inches 
in diameter, each composed of five hun- 
dred and fifty strands. These cables are 
laid in pairs, three pairs on each side of 
the flooring. ‘The bridge has a carriage- 
way, seventeen feet wide, and two foot- 
walks, three and a half feet wide. The 
wire for this stupendous and beautiful 
structure was manufactured by D. Rich- 
ards & Co., an enterprising firm in Wheel- 
ing. Like nearly all of our American 
cities, Wheeling is rapidly growing in 
wealth and the number of its inhabitants. 
It is one of the most centrally located 
cities, as it regards the rest of the Union, 
and possesses many remarkable natural 
advantages, among which is its character for healthfulness, in 
this respect being far superior as a residence to many of the 
southern and middle capitals. We have no statistics at hand, 
but the last census exhibited a most thrifty increase in the popu- 
lation, which still continues, and which will, ere long, make 
Wheeling a first class and wealthy metropolis. The tide of emi- 
ion which steadily sets towards this country from the old 
world, suppli+s the requisite material fur this substantial growth 
in connection with nature’s increase. 


PULASKI MONUMENT, SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 


PULASKI MONUMENT, SAVANNAH. 

One of the most beautiful squares in the city of Savannah, 
Georgia, is that known as Monument Square, situated a few yards 
from Bay Street, and the Exchange. In the centre of the square, 
stands a doric obelisk, erected by the citizens of Savannah to the 
memory of Greene and Pulaski, the corner-stone of which was 
laid by Lafayette, during his visit to this country, in 1825. The 


view, given above, will give the reader a correct idea of the struc- 
ture and the locality. The monument is of marble, fifty-three 


feet in height; the base of the pedestal is 
ten feet four inches by six feet eight inch- 
es, and twelve feet in height. The shaft 
that mounts the , is thirty-seven 
feet in height. monument is built 
upon a platform of granite, raised three 
fect above the ground, and is surrounded 
by a cast iron fence. To the east of the 
monument may be seen Christ Church, a 
fine edifice of the Doric architecture. ‘The 
exterior is in imitation of the double tem- 
ple of Minerva, Pallas and Erectheus in the 
Acropolis at Athens. In ihe interior, the 
of the temple of Ilissus have 
n ted. The first temple stands 
unriv: for the lightness and grace of 
its columns, and the delicate elegance of 
its ornaments, while the latter is much cel- 
ebrated for its chaste i The city 
of Savannah was fou by Gen. James 
Oglethorpe, in 1733, and incorporated as 
a city in 1761. Its charter was amended 
and enlarged in 1787. In December, 1778, 
the city was taken by the British, under 
Colonel Campbell, and held in their pos- 
session until 1782. It is built on the 
south side of the Savannah River, seven- 
teen miles from the ocean, on a sandy 
plain, forty feet above the,level of the 
river. This plain, which is nearly a per- 
fect level, extends about a mile east and 
west upon the river, and for several miles 
south, increasing in width as it extends 
with regularity beauty, streets 
crossing each other at right angles, and 
having between every other street a public 
uare, generally enclosed and ornament- 
with trees. open parks, about 
twenty in number, with their verdant car- 
peting and shaded avennes, together with 
the rows of trees with which the streets 
generally are lined on both sides th 
out, give to the city, during the pring 
and summer pee airy, cool, 
rural appearance. at present 
omni by the city is hens a mile in 
length, by three Pg of a mile in 
breadth. The buildings are of wood, 
brick, and stone, and many of them are 
of fine architecture and elegant appear- 


ance. Formerly, the great proportion of 
wooden buildi — this city to fre- 
quent ravages from fire. The year 1820 


was rendered memorable by a most de- 
tructive conflagration, by which four 
and sixty-three lings were 
consumed, occasioning a 
to the amount of dollars it 
has since been rebuilt, chiefly of 
with many improvements in the means 
securing cleanliness, comfort and health. 
Among the public buildings are the court- 
house, jail, exchange, arsenal, U. States 
,» & market house, several fine 
banking houses, an academy, a theatre, a female asylum, a.wid- 
ows’ asylum, a hospital, and a oe The city contains 
twelve or fourteen churches. position and the harbor of 
Savanrah offer fine advantages for navigation and commerce— 
the harbor being one of the finest on the southern coast of the 
United States, and the entrance is full a mile wide. Some im- 
iments to the navigation, which were placed in the river dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, to obstruct the approach of the British 
armed vessels, are not yet entirely removed. 


—— 
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ROCK MOUNTAIN, GA. 

We present herewith 
two views of this fimous 
locality inthe southern 
section of our Union. This 
remarkable elevation is sit- 
uated in De Kalb county, 
Georgia; the summit is 
2230 feet above the level 
of the sea. In our second 
view, we present thé@est- 
ern side of the mountain 


view, although the most 
picturesque, is not so re- 
markable as that of the 
north side, which we give 
herewith. The mountain 
is composed vf rock rising 
pi 
and termina pt 

on the east. The 
side exhibits a convex but 
near! icular sur- 


fice somewhat resembling 
a ‘lighthouse, known as 
“*Cloud’s Tower.” It is 
one hundred and sixty-five 
feet in heizht, and its base 
including abutments thirty 
feet in length, is one hun- 
dred feet square, and stands 
upon the rock with no fast- 
ening but its own weight. 
It was built by Mr. Aaron 
Cloud, of McDonough, 
and cost five thousand dol- 
lars. The upper part is 
provided with good tele- 
scopes, and is used as an 
observatory. In the lower 
ee is a hall one hundred 

square fitted up for the 
accommodation of parties. 
Quite a curiosity on the 
mountain is what is termed 
the “Cross Roads.” These are two fissures or crevices in the 
rock, commencing as mere cracks and increasing to a depth and 
width of five feet at the place of intersection, where they cross 
each other at nearly right angles. They are of different lengths, 
the longest being about four hundred feet. These curious pas- 
sages are covered at their junction by a flat rock about twenty 
feet in diameter. Another curiosity is the ruins of a fortification 
which once surrounded the crown of the mountain. It is said to 
have stood entire in 1788, but when and by whom erected is un- 
known. The Indians say it was there before the time of their 
fathers. Many remarkable fortifications and other tokens are fre- 
quently brought to light, establishing the conviction that lon 
before the Indians had it as their abode, this country was led 
by a rate far advanced in some of the aspects of civilization. The 
mountain is six miles in circumference, and embraces about a 
thousand acres surface. 
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ROCK MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA—NORTH SIDE. 


AN ARCTIC WALK. 


water. But we have been 
supposing your back to 
the wind ; and if you are a 
good Arcticised subject, a 
warm has already 
been wed by a profuse 
sweat. Now turn about 


the atmospheres are wafted 
off! How penetrating the 
cold trickles down your 
neck and in at your pock- 
ets! Whew! a jack-knife 
heretofore, like Bob Saw- 
yer’s apple, “ unpleasant} 
pocket, to 
something as cold as ice 
and hot as fire—make your 
way back to the ship! I 
was once caught three 
miles off with a freshening 
wind, and at one time fear- 
ed that I would hardly see 
the brig again. Morton, 
who accompanied me, had 
his cheeks frozen, and I 
felt that lethargic numb- 
ness mentioned in the st 
books. I will tell you what 
this feels like, for I have 
been twice “ caught out.” 
Sleepiness is not the sen- 
sation. Have you ever re- 
ceived the eathe: of a mag- 
neto-electric machine, and 
had the peculiar benumb- 
ing sensation of “can’t 
let go” extending up to 
your elbow joints? De- 
prive this of its paroxysmal 
character, subdue, but dif- 
fuse it over every part of 
the system, and you have- 
the so-called pleasurable 
feelings of incipient freez- 
‘ ing. It seems even to ex- 
tend to your brain. Its inertia is augmented ; everything about 
you seems of a ponderous sort ; and the whole t of e 
is in gratifying the disposition to remain at rest, and spare your- 
self an encounter with these latent resistances. This is, I su 
pose, the pleasurable sleepiness of the story-books. I could fill 
pase after page with the ludicrous miseries of our ship-board life. 

e have two climates, Spgemensnty as well as thermetrically 
at opposite ends of the e. A pocket handkerchief, pocketed 
below in the region of stoves, comes up unchanged. below 
again, and it becomes moist, flaccid, and almost wet. Go on deck 
again, and it resembles a shingle covered with linen. I could 
pick my teeth with it. Everything around us is arctic and hairy 
—fur, fur, fur. Silk is light and washable, needing neither the 
clean dirt of starch, nor the uncomfortable trouble of flat-irons. 
It secures a clean skin between the epidermoid and seal-skin 
integuments.—Kane’s Arctic Expedition. 
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work of your guns begins 
‘ 
Now let us start out upon a walk, clothed in well-fashioned i 
Arctic costume. The thermometer is, say twenty-five degrees, : 
not lower, the wind blowing a royal breeze, but gently. Close : 
the lips for the first minute or two, and admit the air suspiciously f 
sey nostril and mustache. Presently you breathe a dry, pun- : 
gent, mt gracious and agreeable atmosphere. The beard, eye- ° 
ws, eye-lashes, and the downy pubescence of the ears, acquire 4 
a delicate, white, and enveloping cover of venerable 
hoar-frost. The mustache and under lip form pendulous beads of 
‘ 
dangling ice. Put out your tongue, and it instantly freezes in 
this icy crusting, and a = effort and some hand aid will be ik 
required to liberate it. The less you talk the better. Your chin i 
has a trick of freezing to your upper jaw by the luting aid of your 4 
. beard; even my eyes have often been so glued, as to show that ‘ 
even a wink may be unsafe. As you walk on, you find the iron- f 
‘ ? " 
= = 
Ye 
th 
ROCK MOUNTAIN, GEORGIA——WEST SIDE. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE PATRIOT’S GRAVE. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


“1 saw a banner stained and torn hang o’er an humble grave; 
I saw in sculptured marble there, the helmet, spear and giave— 
The few faint words thereon [ read: they told the inmate’s name, 
And how he fought, and nobly died, but not for gold or fame.” 
Tyrants had dared to chain the land 
Which gave his fathers birth ; 
Tie would not see pollution stain 
The dearest spot of earth ; 
He rose—so in the darkened north 
The whirlwind wakes in wrath, 
And grimly through men's dwellings spreads 
Destruction in its path. 


His little band of patriots stood 
Firmly around their lord— 

Till o’erpowered these gallant men 
All perished by the sword! 

Again he sought the blood-stained field, 
And Heaven was on his side; 

He saw the gloomy tyrant fall, 

: And mid his victory died! 


Around his humbirave will come 
The children of his care, 
And bless with lisping lips the name 
Of him who slumbers there. 
I have seen monuments of fame 
O’er knights and barons bold, 
Hung round with high-wrought tapestry, 
Adorned with radiant gold. 


There I have read, amid the grand 
And dim sepuichral gloom, 

The heartless, flattering lines inscribed 
Upon the gorgeous tomb! 

But nought hath ever struck my heart 
Like that old moss-clad grave— 

The sword, the bloody banner torn, 
The unambitious brave! 
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ELLEN’S MARRIAGE. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


“Wet, no man should know I was in love with him, though 
I was so for twenty years—a pretty fool I’d be making of myself, 
wouldn’t It” So exclaimed Ellen Hart, as we talked one sum- 
mer day about the tender passion. Our “girl,” that is, general 
housekeeper and superintendent of affairs, was Ellen—shrewd 
and intelligent, but rude and unmannered. In the part of the 
country where we lived, the line of demarcation between servant 
and mistress was not so sharply drawn as in some other regions 
of our republic, and our intercourse for the most part was on 
terms of equality, or nearly so. 

Ellen was the daughter of a neighboring farmer, and her natu- 
ral independence of spirit was heightened, perhaps, from the fact 
that her father was well to do, and that she went out to service 
now and then from choice and not necessity. 

Indeed, she was esteemed rather above the young ladies who 
remained at home, inasmuch as the number of her dresses ex- 
ceeded theirs, and she had besides some money of her own laid 
by—nobody knew how much, for Ellen wisely kept this matter to 
herself, lest the eyes of some fortune-hunter should be lured 
thereby, and she wedded for her money, and not for herself. 

As to her age, she had been out of the “teens” a good while, 
and sometimes giddy girls just budding into womanhood in confi- 
dential moments told each other how their mothers had been to 
balls with her; but in view of the silence with which she herself 
passed her birthdays, she was wonderfully spared. Partly on 
account of the above-mentioned dresses, and partly that she loved 
the society of young ladies, and herself retained all the youthful- 
ness of taste and manner she ever had. And quite a rival was 
she of much younger ladies—the boops in her petticoats, and the 
“‘stiffners ” in her sleeves, had their attractions ; and at the village 
meetings of Sunday evenings, she had her choice of the many 
beaux who clustered about the door to “see her safe home.” 

Not ont whit of her dignity did Ellen abate with the passage of 
years, and many a time she said, as though the time were yet far 
away, “If I live to be an old maid, why let me live to be an old 
maid ; I’d be as good, I reckon, as I am now.” 

It was an agreeable pastime to listen to her, for she was never 
at a loss for something to say; never morbid, nor pouty, nor dis- 
contented. If the sun shone, it was a good sunny day; and if it 
rained, it was a good rainy day; if there were not much to 
be found for dianer—for we lived in an obscure country place— 
why, we should enjoy a variety when we got it; it was her rule to 
help what evils she could, and let the rest go. And in this dispo- 
sition, Ellen was wiser than some wiser folks. 

Often in the lonesome afternoons I took my sewing, and, seated 
on the north porch near the kitchen door, amused myself by talk- 
ing with Ellen, or watching her evolutions about the kitchen. So 
I was seated on the afternoon in which my story opens. From 
well and cistern aad woo®-pile and cellar went Bilen in and ont, 
whisking the flies aside with one hand, while she carried some 
burden in the other. And talking all thewhile she was within 
hearing of me, of cloud or -cornfield, or church or meadow, or 
belike guessing out the occupations and purposes of our neighbors. 

“And so, Ellen,” said I, in reply to the remark which opens 
this chapter, “‘you are determined to ‘let concealment, like a 
worm i’ the bud, feed on your damask cheek,’ are you?” 


“What did you say?’ she replied; tossing a dozen sticks into 
the oven at once to facilitate the baking, “ worms in the woods ?— 
yes, they are full of the ugly critters.” 

I did not explain, but gradually led the conversation back to 
the old channel ; for on no subject was Ellen so amusing as that of 
love. She finally came to a stand still, with her arms elbow deep 
in the dough, when I told her I expected yet to see the day she 
would untie her purse-strings and give all her savings into worth- 
less hands after all. 

“ May I die if I do!” she said, putting on her severest expres- 
sion. “Do you think I wore my winter ribbon all summer, and 
didn’t get new artificial flowers nor nothing, and spent a day 
making over my old robe, to give the money I saved to some 
lazy good-for-nothing * 

I said quietly, “I should not be surprised ; stranger things had 
happened.” 

“If you think I am a fool,” she added, drawing herself up, “I 
have nothing more to say.” And she resumed her kneading with 
wonderful energy. 

“No, Ellen,” I said. “I don’t think youa fool, by any means, 
but I will tell you what I do think.” 

“Well, I suppose you think I’d jump out of the window, if 
some simpleton should ask me to do so.” 

“No, I don’t think that.” 

“Maybe you s’pose I never had a chance to give away my 
money.” 

“OQ, no, Ellen, I know how much you are sought after.” 

She turned away to conceal the smile she could not suppress, and 
said good-humoredly, “ Well, then, tell me what you do think.” 

“That you have never been in love.” 

“There’s where you’re mistaken; I’ve been in love twenty 
times 

In a moment she added, “O, no, not so many ”’—for that indi- 
cated more years than she wished to acknowledge—“ but just let 
me see. There was Peter Davis, as nice a young man as ever 
was ; and he wanted me most dreadfully, and I liked him, but just 
because he had not a cent to his name, I wouldn’t marry him. 
He married Judy Hill, and they own a hundred acres of land, and 
a saw-mill, and are, in fact, independently rich. If he had had 
fifty dollars, I would have married him. A nice, sober, industri- 
ous, hard-working young man; but just to think—he hadn’t a 
cent! And it seems to mea man ought to bring some capital 
into the concern when a partnership is formed.” 

I smiled, for I could not help thinking if she had loved, Peter 
Davis would not have wooed in vain. 

' “ZLanugh, if you want to!” said Ellen. “But I did seriously 
think of marrying Peter; and I was never more spited than when 
I heard Judy Hill had a ring with a double heart—I knew where 
it came from. And then, such a talk as there was about her 
peach-blossom colored silk, and her sky blue second day dress—” 

« And how much did you cry about it ¢” I interrupted. 

“Cry!” she exclaimed, indignantly. “Dé you s’pose I was 
fool enough to cry? Lor sakes, I never lost a minute’s rest on 
Peter’s account- I knew there was as good fish in the sea as 
ever were caught out of it. Cry! yes, I’d like to see the man I'd 
cry about!” 

“TI should, too,” I said, “though I would be sorry to see you 
with a broken heart.” 

“ Do you see how my bread is ris?” said Ellen. “ Well, it may 
go on rising up to the sky for all I know, but I don’t expect it 
will; and my heart will break just as likely.” 

“ And you seriously contend you have been in love ?” 

“To be sure Ido! There was Jo Herzelrig—a dashing fellow 
that all the girls were in love with. I gave him the mitten just be- 
cause he rid his colt in the meaders of Sundays, and had a wiid way 
of singing and playing the flute of evenings; I thought he could 
not do much towards making a living. He turned out well, too,” 
continued Ellen, “ for all his wild ways, and has been playing the 
flute long and long enough for his wife, who was as rich as I be.” 

“And so two love affairs have left your cheeks rosy, and your 
temper cheerful as ever.” 

“Why, yes,” said Ellen, “why should I not be cheerful ? 
What good would it do for me to let these pies burn up because I 
aint married ’—or to walk all night up and down my chamber, 
wide awake, and cold like enough, when there are good pillers 
and blankets and feather-beds right at hand.” 

“ You are a philosopher.” 

“ No, I don’t know as I be ; but I am a woman that can take care 
of herself, and don’t care for no man—not enough to give him all 
my hard earnings, nor to cry about him neither. Married women 
are all slaves any way, and that is about the long and short of it ; 
and when I go into slavery, why I want a little something to pay 
me for it. I might have had John Forrbs; he had a good trade, 
and was likely, but he was so dressy—dear me, such waistcoats 
and boots as he used to wear must have cost a mint of money. I 
liked him well enongh, but I knew him to drink more than he 
ought to once, and the next time he said at meeting, ‘ Will you 
take my arm, miss?’ I said, ‘No sir, nor you neither;’ and I 
walked home alone, dark as pitch.” 

And as Ellen turned her pies, she assured me that she had 
nothing new to learn about love. But one thing she was fully 
resolved on—to conceal it to the last, if ever she was in love again. 
** Because,” said she, ‘the, minute aman khows a woman likes 
him, he begins to play the tyrant. Not one cent of my money 
will any man ever get, nor not one bit of waiting on will he get 
at my hands. The man that gets me must-be honest and indus- 
trious, have a good trade and a good home to take me to, and 
more than that, my word within doors must be the law. I don’t 
want a ma” that is dressy, and wastes all his means that way—he 


must wear good homespun ; and I wont have a man that hasn’t got 


good eyes—I hate a half-blind man; and I wont have a man who 
has a bald head—ugh ! it looks dreadful ; and I wont have aman 
that drinks—cause there’s no insurance of peace where a man 
drinks ; nor must he smoke—I hate cigars as I do poison ; and he 
must be good-tempered, and ofcourse good looking—and nothing 
short of all that will do. I haven’t passed so many good chances 
to take up with a poor one at last.” And Ellen slammed to the 
door of the stove as though the thing were dggided. 

I said that was all very sensible, and I had not the least doubt 
of her sincerity ; but the dead level of passionless fecling was not 
the time to estimate what she would do if really in love. 

A sort of sneer—as much of one as Ellen ever indulged—curled 
her lip, as in silence she dashed past me to bring from the well a 
pail of water; but when she turned, the sneer had given place to 
laughter, and, hurrying up to me, she said there was the greatest 
scarecrow coming into the yard that ever she saw. 

I asked what manner of scarecrow; but before she had time to 
reply, a shadow stretched itself at my feet, and a moment after a 
man past the prime of life, but of gentlemanly appearance, stood 
before me. In one arm he held a peacock, whose long, shining 
tail dropped to the ground, and, removing his hat with the disen- 
gaged hand, he bowed politely, and sententiously and civilly 
offered the bird for sale. His dress and manner indicated gentle 
breeding, and I could not help thinking his present employment 
at variance with the previous habits of his life. ‘He is the last I 
have,” urged the stranger, “and I should like to dispose of him ; 
he will ornament your grounds here beautifully,” and he caressed 
the pretty creature softly as he spoke. Ellen, with a hot pie in 
her hands, came to the door to ascertain who was there, and of 
what nature the errand was. 

The gentleman bowed on seeing her, and turned the train of 
the peacock towards her, silently caressing the bird, and seeming 
to elicit her admiration. “How much do you ask for it?” she 
inquired. ‘O, any trifle, almost, you choose to give,” and the 
stranger stepped nearer, praising the bird, but looking wistfully at 
the pie. Ellen hastened to offer a seat, which the stranger begged 
leave—turning to me—to occupy for a few minutes. The day 
was warm, and he weary with walking. 

“Will you sell the peacock for five dollars?” asked Ellen, 
smoothing his feathers with her hand. ' 

“O, that is quite too much, my kind young lady. I have re- 
sorted to this peacock-trading rather for amusement than profit ; 
and if you will be so good as to give me a glass of water and a 
piece of that pie, which looks very tempting to me, I will turn the 
fellow out, and think myself amply compensated.” 

“Thank you, thank you, sir!” responded Ellen, smoothing 
down her apron in a confused sort of way, and withdrawing her 
eyes from the questioner. I was called to another part of the 
house for a few minutes, and on my return found the stranger 
eating of the pic with evident gusto, at the same time conversing 
with Ellen, who stood in the door watching the peacock that was 
now walking slowly along the yard, evidently proud of his gor- 
geous plumage. 

I noticed that she had rolled down her sleeves, which she ha- 
bitually kept above the elbow, and that a flush of confusion bright-' 
ened her cheek, and that in her replies to the easy conversation of 
the peacock-dealer she betrayed a diffidence quite new to her. I 
now and then glanced curiously at the stranger, so complacently 
taking luncheon and imparting knowledge to his listener, while he 
seemed only to ask information. What he said was common- 
place as to subject, but there ran through it the manifestations of 
an accomplished and superior mind; and I could not help won- 
dering more and more at the incompatibility of his present em- 
ployment with his breeding and abilities. His dress was simply 
elegant, his head was partially bald, and he wore spectacles. 

When he had refreshed himself, he took leave of his bird with 
a caress, and thanking Ellen, as though still greatly indebted to 
her, he departed. During my brief absence from the porch, Ellen 
had learned that the man’s name was Lupton; that he was a 
native of one of our eastern cities, boarding for a time at one of 
the neighboring farm-houses, in the hope that change of air might 
restore his eyesight, which had been impaired by study. 

Still I could not reconcile the fact of his being a gentleman of 
leisure with the peacock-trading business. Ellen could or would 
see nothing incompatible in the representation and the fact; and 
was filled with wonderment that I had failed to see how very 
handsome he was, or to take note of the extraordinary beauty of 
his gold repeater. And she was sure she had never seen a more 
agreeable man. In her own words, he seemed to know just what 
to say, and when to say it. 

Never was bird so petted as that peacock ; Ellen never lavished 
such pains on anything before. Nothing was good enough for 
him, and oftentimes he drew her eyes away from her work with 
his beauty. ‘And what has become of the scarecrow that sold 
him to you, I wonder?” I said one day, as Ellen paused to feed 
him previously to going out for the afternoon. 

“I don’t know what could have made me think Mr. Lupton a 
scarecrow ; I just said so for fun,” replied Ellen, “‘I didn’t 
think so.” 

It was difficult to decide which looked the finest, she or the pea- 
cock ; for I had not knowp her to bestow such pains on her per- 
sonal adornment for a long while. The hoop im her petticoat was 
enormous, and her sleeves of such dimensions as leave meal bags 
diminutive. ‘She was going over to Squire Whitficld’s for the 
afternoon, she said ; she-had wanted to see Dolly ever so long, 
but till then she had not got started. Quite ignorant was I of any 
double motive in this tea-drinking at the time. 

The sun set, but.no: Ellen came—she had always been very 
punctual—and as more and more time went by, I began to feel 
some uneasiness, and stood at the window overlooking the way 
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she wonld come till moro than one star twinkled low in the west. 
At last, to my surprise, I beheld her descending the hill, and ac- 
companied bya gentleman. All at once a light broke in upon 
my brain—she had not gone abroad to visit Dolly Whitfield alone. 
For some time the two lingered at the gate, and parted at length 
with reluctance, I thought. 

When I rallied Ellen about her gallant, she blushed as I never 
had known her to do previously, seemed shy of talking much 
about him, and she was never more surprised in her life, she said, 
than when she found him at Squire Whitfield’s; and the earnest- 
ness and frequency with which she reiterated this, led me to sus- 
pect its insincerity. 

Shortly after this, Ellen discovered that her wardrobe was dread- 
fully out of order—she must go to town and buy dresses and 
capes and collars, and in fact almost everything. I urged her to 
defer purchases till the change of season—it was an unfitting time 
just then. But little cared Ellen for that. There had never been 
so fit a time for her; and accordingly she went to town, and drew 
largely upon the long and carefully hoarded means. “ What 
good would money do, if she kept it forever?’’ She was sure she 
wanted it to spend. re 

All the summer the stranger, who was called Mr. Lupton, re- 
mained at Squire Whitfield’s. And oftentimes, as he hunted 
through our fields with dog and gun, he made excuses to come to 
the house ; and on these occasions, Ellen regaled him with apple 
pie and home-baked cake. I saw him sometimes, but the more I 
saw the more was I puzzled—so well-bred, and so companionable 
was he. I never heard of his resuming the peacock-trade, but 
occasionally we knew him to offer for sale the birds and rabbits 
which he shot in his frequent excursions. 


Meantime Dolly Whitfield grew wonderfully attractive to Ellen 
—she must see her once or twice a weck, and these visits were 
sure to be made after sunset, and as sure as they were made, Mr. 
Lupton accompanied Ellen home. The growing intimacy in- 
duced me at length to suggest its impropriety to Ellen. The 
gentleman was evidently so much above her, that she could expect 
no happy result; and their frequent interviews would, I feared, 
encourage scandal. But Ellen was sure her affairs was the busi- 
ness of nobody but herself. She didn’t care for Mr. Lupton, nor 
whether she ever saw him or not; but she always liked to do as 
she pleased, and most folks had enough to do to I8ok at home. 


I assured her good-naturedly that I didn’t suppose she felt any 
especial interest in Mr. Lupton, for he was precisely the contrary 
of all she admired. In the first place, indolent— 

“ How do you know that?” interrupted Ellen. “I would like 
to know what you would have him do—split rails ?” 

It was easy, I said, to discover his natural indolence; and I 
merely mentioned it because it was her aversion. ‘And then his 
bald head—I know you abhor that.” 

' “T used to,” said Ellen, “but it seems te me Mr. Lapton looks 
as well without hair as he would with it.” 

“ And then, too, he dresses finely,”’ I continued. 

** Yes, but he’s not the man to wear homespun. Mercy sakes! 
how would he look ?” 

“ Then, he is nearly blind; and you have often said you would 
not have a blind man.” ; 

“Pshaw! he is not blind more than I be !—spectacles are be- 
coming to him, and his eyes are a little weak.” 

I said I began to think she was quite as blind as he; and that I 
was not sure but that my prophecy was about to be realized. 

But Ellen indignantly repelled the idea of being in love. She 
had freely acknowledged having been so, she said, in half a dozen 
cases, and why should she deny this? Nonsense! such thoughts 
had never entered her head. 

“ Well, Ellen,” saidI, “if this stranger should marry you, which 
is not probable, it will be for the sake of having an obedient 
slave, and for the money you have kept so carefully ; for I’m sure 
he cannot have much, else why would he be selling peacocks and 
rabbits ¢” 

Ellen urged that Squire Whitfield was not a man to board a 
man without he was paid for boarding a man; and that if Mr. 
Lupton was disposed to sell peacocks for fun, or even for money, 
it was his own affair. 


So my advice was lost—ns advice usually is—and that after- 
noon Ellen spent in tears. The following evening Mr. Lupton 
called. He was in high spirits; he had sold twenty quails, he 
said, that day,and thought the peacock trade quite superseded. 
He was neither boisterous nor improper, but that he had partaken 
freely of strong drink was evident. I hinted this to Ellen, but she 
affected utter incredulity. She had seen him just as funny many 
a time, shesaid—it was one of his ways. 


There was no disguising it any longer—Ellen was in love. I 
knew that in such cases there was no judgment left, and forbore 
further discussion or remark, and several weeks went by without 
any new light concerning the strange gentleman; but late one 
night the house was aroused by some one singing under the win- 
dow, “I wont go home till morning, till broad daylight,” and 
other bacchanalian snatches of rhyme. Such things were unusual 
in our quiet neighborhood ; and at first it could not be imagined 
who the rude intrader could be. But he soon betrayed himself 
by calling in most beseeching tones on Ellen Hart to get up and 
lend him any trifle of change. He would return it with interest 
when his quail-trap sprung; she had money—he knew she had, 
for everybody said so. These supplications were continued for 
an hour with intermissions of song, such as “ Wake, lady, wake! 
the moon is bright!” and “No sound to my lattice a solace 
brings, except when your voiée is heard.” 

Weary with waiting, the importunate visitor fell to knocking, 
and was with difficulty persuaded by one of the male members of 


the household to return to his home at Squire Whitfield’s—for, as 
the reader has guessed, it was Mr. Lupton. 

The following morning it was of course the exciting subject of 
conversation. But Ellen protested-that not a breath had reached 
her ears; she was generally wakeful, and there could not have 
been much disturbance without her being aware of it. The sub- 
ject was evidently painful to her; and the remainder of the day 
she complained of headache, as an excuse for the redness of her 
eyes. 

Not many days after this curious serenade, I noticed Squire 
Whitfield walking deliberately towards our house, his hat low on 
his brow, and his hands deep in his pockets. That he had some 
weighty matter on his mind was certain, and my surmises at once 
pointed to Mr. Lupton. Ellen saw him, too, and as he turned in 
the gate withdrew from his notice, wondering what that old busy- 
body could want. I need not repeat his words. Suffice to say 
he came to warn Ellen to beware of seducing appearances—to im- 
part, in fact, some very disagreeable intelligence, the amount of 
which was that Mr. Lupton was a confirmed inebriate, and, 
though tho son of a highly respectable and wealthy man, was not 
allowed the use of a single cent. To himself, as the poor fellow’s 
keeper, the father remitted monthly allowances, which were ex- 
pended as fora child. The father’s object was to keep his son in 
a healthy location, and to debar him the means of indulgence in 
strong drinks, which had already nearly brought his gray hairs to 
the grave. Thus the peacock traffic was explained ; for so strong 
was the man’s infatuation, that he would resort to any expedient 
for the means of procuring his favorite beverages. 

Ellen was not moved even by this disclosure. She didn’t 
thank Squire Whitfield for his pains, she said ; when she desired 
his excellent advice she would ask it. And so after some rest- 
lessness and tears things went on as before. 

Squire Whitfield was a good, conscientious man, and resolved 
that he would not be instrumental in bringing wrong upon Ellen. 
So he advised the afflicted old man, who was Mr. Lupton’s father, 
that he could not keep the son any longer. 

When it was known that he was realiy going away thousands 
of miles, and that she would never probably see him again, Ellen 
fell seriously to pining—she had no appetite, no disposition to 
sleep, no interest in anything that was said or done; but went 
moping about the house, or shut herself in her room and wept 
day after day. She had no pleasure in her new dresses, and in- 
deed ceased to notice anything except the peacock. This she fed 
and caressed and talked to by the hour. It was really sad to wit- 
ness the girl’s distress ; I had not heart to rally her, or try to do so. 

At last I saw one morning something like strong resolution in 
the face that had looked so piteous for days; and as soon as the 
breakfast things were removed, Ellen set off in the direction of 
Squire Whitfield’s, the little tow bag of long savings in her hands 
—a burden of which she was relieved on her return an hour after- 
wards ; but she had brought with it peace. Her face was almost 
beautiful with the radiations of a joyous heart. I was not sur- 
prised when, on her return that evening from a walk to the house 
of the village preacher, she told us she was Mrs. Lupton. 


Before a very humble cottage in our neighborhood the peacock 
is still spreading his bright train, while in his arm-chair at the 
window, Mr. Lupton sips brandy and water, and Ellen leaves the 
washing she is doing for the neighbors, at intervals, and asks, as 
she smiles sweetly and places her toil-hardened hand og his bald 
head, what she shall do to make him comfortable ; and never did 
her tow bag of money make her half so happy as this labor of love. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SONG. 


BY PHGBE CAREY. 


The light, that from the morning sky 
Down through my chamber streams, 
Is not so pleasant as the light 
That blest my world of dreams. 


The bird, that fluttering softly up, 
Goes singing from her nest, 

Makes not such music in the leaves 
As hope within my breast. 


And but an hour ago I thought, 

, The vision seemed so bright, 

That fancy made us lovelior worlds 
Than that which blest our sight. 


Till counting over all the joys, 
That crowd that realm of bliss, 
‘Twas human hope, and human love, 
Made all its perfectness! 


>» 
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INTREPIDITY OF KEAN. 


Of Kean’s early skill as a fencer, one anecdote must be recorded, 
as marking not only his quickness of eye and dexterity of hand, 
bat also his calmness, intrepidity and self-command. He was one 
day, when quite a stripling, opposed in the academy to a man, 
who was celebrated for the rapidity of his passes, and the certainty 
of his hits. Kean, however, baffled all his attempts to evade or 
beat down his guard ; but on the contrary, had the mastery in sev- 
eral passes, which so enraged his opponent, that, in a sudden 

aroxysm of wrath, he struck his foil on the ground so as to 
break off the button, determined by a sudden and desperate assault 
to inflict vengeance on his conqueror. Kean perceived the move- 
ment, and at once saw his danger ; but with perfect composure he 
awaited the attack, and disarming his assailant, he caught the foil 
as it sprung from his hand. Then presenting it to his treacherous 
antagonist, “ unabated,” as it was, he bid him “keep his own se- 
eret,”’and turning upon his heel, left the academy. his circum- 
stance he never mentioned for years afterwards, when the death 
of his opponent, whose name he even then concealed, removed all 
scruple as to the disclosure of the fact itself. —Anecdotes of Actors. 


[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.) 
APRIL. 


BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


I hear the solemn winter 
Go down the melting ways, 
Retreating in the shadows 
Before these brighter days, 
And see the streamlets leaping 
From hillsides to the plain, 
And my soul is filled with music 
As the brook is full of rain! 


Where the Ice-king on the windows— 
Still remembering his domain, 

Wrought a vision of his kingdom 
Over every frosty pane— 

I have blessed the pure camelia, . 
And the lowly mignonette, 

Within a maiden’s casement, 
That told of summer yet! 


O how I long for summer! 
And the melody of June, 
When the songsters of the dland 
Shall renew their merry tune! 
When the vales that heard my footfall, 
And the airs that fanned my check, 
Shall repeat the olden story 
In the language which they speak. 


4 > 
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[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORS. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


APRIL SECOND. 


1743.—Thomas, son of Peter Jefferson, born in Albemarle 
County, Virginia. 

1759.—James, son of Spence Munroe, born in Westmoreland 
County, Virginia. 

1801.—Lord Nelson’s great naval victory off Copenhagen. 

1839.—Hezckiah Niles, a veteran editor, died at Wilmington, 
Delaware, aged 63. 

APRIL THIRD. 

1783.—Washington Irving, historian and novelist, born. 

1783.—Treaty with Sweden made by Benjamin Franklin. 

1799.—Capture of Tyre by the French, under General Vial. 

1844.—General Hermgn A. Moore, died at Columbus, Ohio, 


aged 34. 
APRIL FOURTH. 

1774.—Oliver Goldsmith, a distinguished English poet, died, 
aged 43. 

1779.—Rev. Thomas Chase died at Baltimore, aged 79. 

1814.—Abdication of Napoleon I., at Fontainbleau. 

1841.—President Harrison died at Washington, aged 69. 

APRIL FIFTH. 

1638.—Wilmington, Delaware, settled by the Swedish West 
India Company. 

1811.—Robert Raikes, founder of Sunday schools, died at Glou- 
cester, England, aged 76. 

1841.—Destructive fire at Antigua. 

1844.—John Sanderson, biographer, died at Philadelphia, Pa., 
aged 57. 

APRIL SIXTH. 
1348.—Laura de Noves, the idol of Petrarch, died at Vaucluse, 
44. 

1528.—Albert Durer, a famed German engraver on wood, died, 
aged 57. 

1732.—David Rittenhouse, philosopher and astronomer, born 
at Germantown, Pa. 

1788.—Gov. Isaac Hill, a printer-politician, born at Cambridge 
(now Somerville), Mass. 


APRIL SEVENTH. 


1682.—La Salle and his party, having made the first voyage 
down the Mississippi, reached the Gulf of Mexico. 

1807.—La Lande, the astronomer of France, and friend of 
Franklin, died at Paris. 

1844.—General Morgan Lewis died at New York, aged 89. 

1845.—Joseph Bonaparte, who resided in America sixteen years, 
died, aged 77. 

APRIL BIGHTH. 

1341.—Petrarch inaugurated at Rome as Poet Laureate. 

1793.—Genet, the radical French minister, landed at Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 

1799.—Capture of Nazareth, Syria, by the French, under Junot. 

1843.—Disgraceful affray in the Pennsylvania Legislature. 


¢ 


EXPERT DIVERS. 


Many nations, and particularly the savages of the South Sea 
and other islands, are remarkable for the expertness which they 
acquire by habit, in diving and moving about in the water. Be- 
ing accustomed to it from their infancy, the element becomes so 
natural to them that they seem to have the use of their faculties 
in the water, as well as on dry land. According to voyagers, they 
aré such expert divers, that when a nail or other piece of iron 
was thrown overboard, they instantly jumped into the sea after it, 
and never failed to recover it. On one occasion, a smith’s anvil 
is said to have fallen overboard ; not being able to bring this up, 
the islanders contrived to get it ashore by descending a great many 
times, and rolling it over till it reached the land. Bizarre. 
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OMAR PASHA. 

The picture we give herewith 
represents the commander of the 
Sultan’s troops, mounted. The 
history of this man is one of con- 
siderable interest, especially as he 
is now so prominently before the 
world. His proper name is Laitas. 
His family are immigrants in Cro- 
atia ; consequently, by birth, Omar 
Pasha is an Austrian subject. 
father held a military post in the 
Austrian service. He had an uncle, 
who was a Greek priest, of more 
than ordinary merit. A son of 
that priest is also an officer in the 
Austrian army. Omar Pasha him- 
self is said to have been born in 
the year 1811—another account 
gives 1801—at Plaski, in the dis- 
trict of Ogulin, in Austrian Croa- 
tia. Frequenting the mili nor- 
mal high school in that city, he ac- 

uired the knowledge and mental 
discipline whence have flowed his 
power and distinction. Among ac- 
quirements of a much higher kind, 
he formed a beautiful hand, which 
proved of no small service in the 
commencement of his career. Af- 
terwards he became a pupil in the 
mathematical school at Thurm, 
near Carlstadt. On completing 
his studies in that institution, he 
was incorporated in the Ogulin 
regiment in the capacity of cadet. 
Then he accepted a civil office, in 
which his calligraphy was his chief 
recommendation. Major Cajetan 
Kreezig, his employer, is said to 
have taken special pains to im- 
prove and guide the young man, 
who, however, seems to have neg- 
lected his duties, and in conse- 
uence found it convenient to re- 
linguish his post. Hastening into 
Bosnia, he entered the service of a 
Turkish merchant. There his high- 
er qualifications became known, 
and received recognition. Having 
renounced Christianity, and given 
his allegiance to the prophet of 
Mecca, Omar Pasha was made do- 
mestic tutor by his employer, whose 
children he accompanied to Con- 
stantinople. Considerable and im- 
rtant service has gained for Omar 
Pasha the full confidence of the 
Sultan, and the present crisis of 
the Turkish nation will afford 
ample scope for his military knowl- 
edge and skill. When active ope- 
rations are chronicled, we look for 
much good generalship from him, 
and wish him abundant success 
against Russia. At the present 
moment the waters of the Danube 


may be reddened with blood. 


OMMANVER OF THE TURKISH FORCES, 


EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT OF OMAR PASHA, C 


SCHUMLA, TURKEY. 
Any locality near the seat of Eu- 
ropean warfare at the present time 
is interesting. The view which we 
present below represents the plains 
and town of Schumla, and is taken 
from the inside of the Fort of Fi- 
diech-Tabiassi, situated a mile and 
ahalf from the town. The visitors 
have arrived, with two orderlies 
(artillerymen) as their escort, a 
valet-de- and interpreter, and 
the aide-de-camp. In the fore- 
nd are piles of shot ; and upon 
ty walls are the travellers, sketch- 
ing and viewing the distant coun- 
try—Schumla lying between the 
two mountains or The 
town is nearly encircled by a chain 
of hills. They are in no part of 
very great height, but rise almost 
ndicularly above the town, 
and contain some charming glens. 
At first sight one would imagine 
that, when thus overlooked, Scham- 
la must be all but untenable as a 
military post, for any line of de- 
fence which embraced the hills 
would require an enormous army 
to man it, vastly larger, in fact, 
than the importance of the place, 
in any point of view, would war- 
rant. In reality, however, they form 
the —= source of its strength, 
and have rendered it famous by the 
various checks which the Russians 
have sustained before it. They are 
covered throughout the whole ex- 
tent by thick brushwood, the re- 
mains of old forests, the height in 
most places of a man’s shoulders, 
and so stiff and close that it is 
almost impossible for one to make 
his way through it, even along the 
path, without a guide. In the 
same manner it forms an excellent 
barrier against any attack on ev- 
ery side but the east, as it would 
impossible for t to 
in the thickets ; and, if the fine 
row roads were well defended, it 
would be equally impossible even 
for scattered detachments to rea 
trate, without being separated and 
cut off by any foe who knew the 
eee These natural advantages 
ve rendered Schumla the great 
stumbling-block of the Russians in 
all their wars with the Turks ; and 
as long as it remained unto them, 
an advance upon Constantinople 
was attended with no small dan- 
ger. The approaches on the side 
next Varna are defended by sev- 
eral batteries as well as b en- 
ceinte which surrounds whole 
wie making it a place whose 
ences make it quite im 
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THE POWERS OF THE EARTH. 

There are at present eighty-three empires, monarchies, repub- 
lies, principalities, duchies and electorates. There are six em- 
perors, including his sable Highness, Faustin II., of St. Domin- 
go ; sixteen kings, numbering among them Jamaco, king of all the 
Mosquitoes, and also those of Dahomey and the Sandwich Isl- 
ands ; five queens, including Ranavala of Madagascar, and Po- 
mare of the Society Islands ; eighteen presidents, ten reigning 
princes, seven grand dukes, ten dukes, one pope, and two sultans 
of Borneo and Turkey. This is quite a formidable array of po- 
tentates, a list of whose names and state titles would fill a moder- 
ate sized volume. Well, they are dressed in a little brief author- 
ity, but are as amenable to mortality as the humblest, half-starved 
beggar who lives under their rule. Some of them grace the sta- 
tions they fill, adding lustre and renown to their inheritance ; 
while others are but scoring a fearful account of ill-fulfilled 


Wext pons.—The legislature of Texas has done nobly in re- 
gard to education. A common-school law has been passed, set- 
ting apart $2,000,000 for schools, in addition to the very liberal 
provision heretofore made for the cause of education. With edu- 
cation goes temperance, for the same body has passed a law sub- 
mitting to the voters of each county the question of license or no 
license for the sale of intoxicating liquors. In many of the most 
important counties of the State, success on the no-license side is 


anticipated. 


Postrace 1 Havana.—A house in Havana recently paid on 
eleven newspapers from the United States, four dollars and twelve 
cents, or twelve and a half cents per ounce. This is the regular 
rate at present. Of course, its design is to be prohibitory, and 
such is its effect in most cases. ' 


» 


Trvur.—Whatever the wind may do in winter, it cannot be de- 
nied that in spring it “turns over a new leaf.” 


SPLINTERS. 


-++. Mrs. Judson, known to the literary world as “ Fanny For- 
rester,” is dying of consumption at Madison village, New York. 

-+++ Last year’s vintage in the island of Madeira was again a 
total failure, and not a drop of wine was made fit for shipment. 

.+.. Akind of paper made from gutta percha has been invent- 
ed, which is said to be superior for lithographs and engravings. 

+++» The river St. Lawrence, at Montreal, is to be spanned by 
& tubular iron railroad bridge, a mile and a quarter long. 

-+++ Russia became possessed of her large territory in North 
America by right of discovery, in the sixteenth century. 

+++» An insurrection of a formidable nature had taken place 
in Saragossa, Spain. The city was placed under martial law. 

-++s The ladies of Paris were startled lately by the telegraphic 
announcement that “There are no mails to-night south of Lyons!’’ 

+++. If youever saw a ghost it must be matter. But you never 
saw a ghost. Zrgo, it is no matter whether you saw it or not. 

-+++ Socrates maintained that there is but one good, which is 
knowledge ; and one evil, which is ignorance. 

+++. The N. Y. Tribune says everybody is a kite. There are 
many poor ones then—kites that will neither go up nor down. 


-+-. Sir T. Browne says that “Sleep is Death’s younger broth- 
er; and so like him I dare not trust him without my prayers.” 


-++. The island of Manhattan, New York, contains twenty- 
two square miles, of which seven are built upon. ° 


-++» Among the four hundred prisoners in the Pennsylvania 
Eastern Penitentiary last year, there were only three deaths. 

+++. General Houston has signified his intention to resign his 
Seat in the Senate, and to retire to his farm in Texas. 

+++. Captain Ingraham is at Constantinople. It is now stated 
that he will not return to the United States except with his ship. 

v+++ J.P, Michel, who recently died at Baton Rouge, leaves 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars without any heir. 

+++. Mise McNeil, a niece of President Pierce, was knocked 
down and robbed lately, in the public streets of Washington. 


AMBITION AND HUMILITY. 

Is there a human being so depressed and humbled, as not to 
possess some degree of ambition? Is there one being who is so 
“ sick in the world’s regard, wretched and low,” as to know no 
prompting of this sense? Hardly. Its forms are various, as 
various as the characters in which it is manifested. Some it leads 
to do menial offices, because these indirectly constitute the rounds 
of the ladder by which they expect to climb. Others, more zeal- 
ous and less cunning, overleap their darling object by vaulting 
too high; lured on to destruction by ambition, or self-love—two 
words that are very analogous in signification. 

The truly wise will avoid the exercise of this spirit as far as it 
is possible for them, for they will realize that the wear and tear 
of heart, necessary in its pursuit, are never recompensed. Noth- 
ing can compensate for the freshness of youth and social enjoy- 
ment of which it robs us; for the calloused sensibilities with which 
we must finally retire from its worship. Alas! “the path of 
glory leads but to the grave,””"—a truth which should ever be before 
our eyes when the syren voice tempteth us to destruction. All 
persons have before them some end, which they pursue even unto 
death ; but that end, when gilded by the gloss of “the mind’s 
immodesty,” ambition, is but a feather, which they idly blow 
before them if the path of life. 

But there is a trait of human character diametrically opposed 
to that we have just described—one, the beauty and excellence of 
which renders it a jewel of great price. We refer to “that low, 
sweet root,” humility; that softened shadow before the statue of 
excellence ; that diamond of the heart, which outshines all others 
—the never-failing companion of worth. But this is a gem which, 
like all else that is valuable in principle, people are very apt to 
purchase by experience ; for after losses and crosses we are ready 
to grow wiser and humbler. Good sense must be set in a border 
of humility to render it complete; and wisdom is not wisdom 
without it. 

Ambition and pride are very commonly found in the same 
heart; and yet how everyday life rebukes them—the very streets 
are full of lessons of humility. If the proud, ambitious man 
would but pause and consider how small a vacancy his death 
would occasion in the world, he would see his position in its true 
light. The greatness, in the world’s esteem, that the ambitious 
man so covets, costs too dearly for possession. Distinction is an 
eminence that is too often attained at the expense of a fireside ! 


TURKISH STONE FOR THE MONUMENT. 
A block of marble is now in Constantinople waiting for a con- 
veyance to the United States, intended by the Sultan as a testi- 
mony of his respect for the character and memory of Washing- 


ton. The carving and inscription are richly gilded. In the cen- 
tre of what is called the “toogra,” is the monogram, or cypher, 
of the sovereign, and is equivalent to the arms of other countries. 
It contains the legend: ‘Abd ul Mejid Khan, son of the Sultan 
Mohamoud Khan. May his victories be perpetuated.” To the 
right of the toogra is a sprig of fresh roses, which is the particu- 
lar sign of the young sultan. Beneath this are two lines in the 
Turkish language (thus translated into English,) with the date of 
the hegira 1¥69, A. D., 1853: ‘To aid in the perpetuation of 
the friendship existing between the two countries, Abd ul Mejid 
Khan’s name is written on the Monument of Washington.” 


4 


Simptze Diet.—A correspondent of the Dundee Record gives 


an account of a man residing in Chemung, who has subsisted for 


Jifty years on milk alone. For several years past he has not been 


able to swallow even buttermilk. The peculiar condition of his 
system that renders such a diet necessary is not stated. His 
body is quite emaciated ; but he is able to attend to business, and 
enjoys tulerably good health. 


> 


Toxsacco.—The culture of Tobacco in Connecticut is said to 
be becoming extensive and profitable. In many of the river 
towns, tobacco is the principal crop grown. In order to promote 
its culture, a company has been formed in Hartford, with a capi- 
tal of $25,000, for the purpose of opening a tobacco inspection 
warehouse in that city. 


» 


A rica Sror.—The deepest hole, for mining purposes, yet 
dug in California, is in Trinity County. It is seven hundred feet 
deep, and the bed rock has not been reached. Gold has been 
found all the way down, even in the. boulders, which had to be 


cut through in the course. The work on this spot was commenced 
in 1851. 


Russia AND THE Rvussrans.—In our next number we shall 


commence a series of articles thus entitled, from the pen of Prof. 


D. Etienne de Lara, formerly & resident of St. Petersburg, now a 
teacher of various languages in this city. These articles cannot 
fail to possess peculiar interest with our readers at this time. 


Surriizs or Water.—The city of Paris is supplied daily 
with twenty-two millions of gallons ; London, forty-five millions ; 
Boston, ten millions ; New York, thirty millions ; and Philadel- 
phia, fifteen millions. roa? 


Pxzrsonat.—Grisi and Mario have taken passage for New 
York in the Collins steamer of the ninth of August. They will 


be accompanied by physician, secretary, and suite. 


We oan wait !—Asparagus and strawberries are said to be 
very plenty in Savannah just now. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Having made ample arrangements for a European tour, both 
for our own pleasure and the benefit of our subscribers, we shall, 
in a week or two, start for foreign parts, from whence we shall 
constantly communicate with the paper, contributing records of 
our observation, and such illustrations of notable scenery and 
interesting localities as shall be deemed of general interest—thus 
adding a new and valuable feature to the Pictorial. The plan of 
our route embraces the following countries :—England, Ireland, 
Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, Hungary, Austria, 
Prussia, the Germanic States, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, Greece, 
Spain and France. The present is a busy time in the Old World 
—more than half the world being actually in a state of war; and 
our eyes will be kept vigilantly open for all that may turn up of 
interest. In the meantime we wish our subscribers a cheerful 
and hearty “good-by ” until we meet again. 


+ > 
+ > 


F. Greasox. 


EpvucaTionaL.—Two hundred and fifteen years ago, Harvard 
College, the oldest in our country, was founded. In the course 
of the next sixty years, the college of William and Mary, and 
Yale, were added. Now we have about one hundred and twenty. 


a » 


Insvurance.—It is a fact that insurance in New York is twice 
as high as in London, though the latter has but one hundred and 
nine firemen, while the former has three thousand! 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Phineas Stowe, Mr. Horace N. Barton to Miss Ann C 

Bartlett; Mr. Anthony B. Emery to Miss Harriet J. Bartlett. 
Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. George J. Wood to Miss Rebecca Campbell, both 

of Charlestown. 

By Rev. Mr. Denison, Mr. Jonas B. Hildreth to Miss Susan J. Sherman. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Mannivg, Mr. Eliphalet W. Richardson to 
Mies Clariesa R. Arnold. 

At Waltham, by Rev. Mr. Boyden, Mr. Joel Nutting, Jr. to Miss Hannah F. 
Smith; Mr. John Perry to Miss Caroline E Smith. 

At South Scituate, by Rev. Mr. Cutler, of Hanover, Mr. Andrew Clark, of 
Hanover, to Miss Sarah b 

‘At Oxford, by Rev. Mr. Tyler, Mr. Nelson D. Harris to Miss Martha M. 


Thayer. 

At East 8 ton, by Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. Samuel B. Holbrook, of Ran- 
dolph. to Miss Jane Dunlap. 
wa Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter B. Prescott to Sarah A. Titus, of 


At Nantucket, by Rev. Mr. Talbot, Mr. Paul Bunker to Miss Sarah B. Smith. 

At Shutesbuary, by Rev. Mr. Tisdale, Mr. Francis A. Felton to Miss Lydia 
Ann Chamberlin, both of Dana. 

At Hanson, by Rev. Mr. Rockwood, Mr. Peleg S. Leach to Miss Angeline 


Damon 
At Plymouth, by Rev. James Kendall, Mr. Augustus Tribble, of Boston, to 
Miss Frances A. Gleason. 


DEATHS. ; 


In this city, Dr. George C. Shattuck, 71; Mra. Nancy K. Coombs, 48; Mr. 
Joseph Dolbeare, 67; Mr. Daniel Regan, 55; Mr. William Greene, 35; Miss 
Julia Ann Meriam; Mrs. Elizabeth Whittemore, 46; Mrs. Harriet P. Nash, 56 
Mrs. Bridget Bookwood, 24; Mr. James Gilbert, 29. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Eliza. wife of Gen. Timothy Upham, 68. 

At East Cambridge, Miss Helen A. Porter, 17. 

At Newton Centre, Mrs Elizabeth Lori 79. 

At North Weymouth, Mrs. Betsey Pratt, 97. 

At Braintree, Miss Sarah M. Ryan, 21 

At Scituate, Mrs. Abigail C. Barge, 85. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Mary Ashton 62. 

At Salem, Mr. John Bellow, 85; Mr. Daniel B. Webster, 30. 

At Marblehead, Mrs. Eliza Brown, 37; Miss Sarah E. Evans, 14. 

At Fitchburg, Mrs. Hannah R., wife of Mr. Ezra B. Rockwood, 28. 

At Shrewsbury. Mr. Paul Whitney, formerly of Boston, 65. 

At Fall River, Mrs. Eliza A. Lake, 20; Mrs. Ruth B. Winslow, 39. 

At Rutland, Mr. Thomas B. Miles, 53. 

At Hubbardston, Miss Sarah Maria McFarland, 16. 

At West Boylston, Mr. James B. Lawrence, 32; Mr. Jona. H. Mahan, 28. 

At Great Barrington, Mr David W. Beardsley, 74. 

At Worthington, Widow Elijah Cole, 91. 

At Cheshire, Miss Electa Smith, 25. 

At Brookfield, Vt., Hon. Frederick Griswold, 89. 

At New , Miss Ellen Frances Baldwin, of this‘ city. 
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The object of the paper is to present, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the day. Its colamns 
are devoted to original tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well wi 
wit and humor. Each paper is : — 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of wen aud manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the principal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. Itis 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 

hanical tion an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper ia 
fifteen hundred and sixty-four square inches, giying a great amount of reading 
matter and ill tions—a h weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months will make a volume of 416 pages, with abou 


it one thousand 
splendid engravings. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A WISH. 


BY LOUISE A. WORTHEN. 


I would I were a cloud, 
With sunlight on my wing, 
Floating above this weary world, 
A bright and radiant thing. 


0, would I were a cloud, 
As near to heaven as thee, 
That I might glide o’er azure skies, 
As lightly and as free. 


Sweet freedom hath the cloud, 
A playmate of the wind; 

A pinion fleet, careering high, 
No earthly power can bind. 


0, would I were a cloud 
In yonder sky of blue, 
Floating in conscious purity, 
And weeping tears of dew. 


0, might my soul exhale 
In dew of light and love; 

Then would I bathe the wandering ones, 
That "neath my pathway rove. 


No eye should ever see 
The blessing when it came, 

But in the morn with joyous heart 
Should bless the unknown name. 


Above some restless couch 
My sister wind and I 

Would soothe with love and dewy wing, 
And bid dark phantoms fly. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


STORIES OF GODS AND GODDESSES. 


NEW SERIES.—No. X. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 

Oxpnevs was the son of Apollo and the Muse Calliope. He 
was presented by his father with a Lyre and taught to play upon 
it, which he did to such perfection that nothing could withstand 
the charm of his music. Not only his fellow-mortals but wild 
beasts were softened by his strains, and gathering round him 
laid by their fierceness, and stood entranced with his lay. Nay, 
the very trees and rocks were sensible to the charm. The former 
crowded round him and the latter relaxed somewhat of their hard- 
ness, softened by his notes. 


Hymen had been called to bless with his presence the nuptials 
of Orpheus with Eurydice; but though he attended, he brought 
no happy omens with him. His very torch smoked and brought 
tears into their eyes. In coincidence with such prognosties Eury- 
dice, shortly after her marriage, while wandering with the nymphs, 
her companions, was seen by the shepherd Aristeus, who was 
struck with her beauty, and made advances to her. She fled and 
in flying, trod upon a snake in the grass, was bitten in the foot 
and died. Orpheus sung his grief to all who breathed the upper 
air, both gods and men, and finding it all unavailing resolved to 
seck his wife in the regions of the dead. He descended by a 
cave situated on the side of the promontory of Tznarus and ar- 
rived at the Stygian realm. He passed through crowds of ghosts 
and presented himself before the throne of Pluto and Proserpine. 
Accompanying the words with the lyre he sung, ‘‘ O deities of the 
underworld, to whom all we who live must come, hear my words 
for they are true. I come not to spy out the secrets of Tartarus, 
nor to try my strength against the three-headed dog with snaky 
hair who guards the entrance. I come to seek my wife, whose 
opening years the poisonous viper’s fang has brought to an un- 
timely end. Love has led me here, Love, a god all powerful with 
us who dwell on the earth, and, if old traditions say true, not less 
so here. I implore you by these abodes full of terror, these realms 
of silence and uncreated things, unite again the thread of Eury- 
dice’s life. We all are destined to you, and sooner or later must 
pass to yourdomain. She too, when she shall have filled her 
term of live will rightly be yours. But till then grant her to me, 
I beseech you. If you deny me, I cannot return alone, you shall 
triumph in the death of us both.” 

As he'sung these tender strains, the very ghosts shed tears. 
Tantalus in spite of his thirst, stopped for a moment his efforts 
for water, Ixion’s wheel stood still, the vulture ceased to tear the 
giant’s liver, the daughters of Danaus rested from their task of 
drawing water in a sieve, and Sisyphus sat on his rock to listen. 
Then for the first time, it is said, the cheeks of the Furies were wei 
with tears. Proserpine could not resist, and Pluto himself 
gave way: Eurydice was called. She came from among the 
new-arrived ghosts, limping with her wounded foot. Orpheus 
was permitted to take her away with him on one condition, that 
he should not turn round to look at her till they should have 
reached the upper air. Under this condition they proceeded on 
their way, he leading, she following, through passages dark and 
steep, in total silence, till they had nearly reached the outlet into 
the cheerful upper world, when Orpheus, ina moment of forget- 
fulness, to assure himself that she was still tollowing, casta glance 
behind him, when instantly she was borne away. Stretching out 
their arms to embrace one another they grasped only the air! 
Dying now a second time she yet caniot reproach her husband, 
for how ean she blame his impatience to behold her! “ Farewell,”’ 


she said, “a last farewell””—and was hurried away, so fast that 
the sound hardly reached his ears. 

Orpheus endeavored to follow her, and besought permission to 
return and try once more for her release ; But the stern ferryman 
repulsed him and refused passage. Seven days he lingered about 
the brink, without food or sleep ; then bitterly accusing of cruelty 
the powers of Erebus, he sung his complaints to the rocks and 
mountains, melting the hearts of tigers and moving the oaks from 
their stations. He held himself aloof from womankind, dwelling 
constantly on the recollection of his sad mischance. The Thra- 
cian maidens tried their best to captivate him, but he repulsed 
their advances. They bore with him as long as they could ; but 
finding him insensible, one day, excited by the rites of Bacchus, 
one of them exclaimed, “See yonder our despiser!”’ and threw 
at him her javelin. The weapon as soon as it came within the 
sound of his lyre, fell harmless at his feet. So did also the stones that 
they threwat him. But the women raised a scream and drowned 
the voice of the music, and then the missiles reached him and soon 
were stained with his blood. The maniacs tore him limb from 
limb, and threw his head and his lyre into the river Hebrus, down 
which they floated, murmuring sad music, to which the shores 
responded a plaintive symphony. The Muses gathered up the 
fragments of his body and buried them at Libethira, where the 
nightingale is said to sing over his grave more sweetly than in 
any other part of Greece. His Lyre was placed by Jupiter among 
the stars. His shade passed a second time to Tartarus, where he 
sought out his Eurydice and embraced her, with eager arms. 
They roam the happy fields together now, sometimes he leading, 
sometimes she ; and Orpheus gazes as much as he will upon her, 
no longer incurring a penalty for a thoughtless glance. 


The story of Orpheus has furnished Pope with an illustration 
of the power of music, for jis “ Ode on St. Cecilia’s day.” The 
following stanza relates the conclusion of the story : 

“But too soon the lover turns his eyes; 
Again she falls, again she dies, she dies! 
How wilt thou now the fatal sisters move? 
No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. 

Now under hanging mountains, 
Beside the falls of fountains, 
Or where Hebrus wanders, 
Rolling in meanders, 
All alone, 
He makes his moan, 
And calls her ghost, 
For ever, ever, ever lost! 
Now with furies surrounded, 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidst Rhodope’s snows, 
Bee wild as the winds o’er the desert he flics ; 
Hark' Hemus resounds with the Bacchanals’ cries, 
Ah see, he dies! 
Yet even in death Eurydice he sung, 
Eury dice still trembled on his tongue: 
Eurydice the woods 
Eurydice the floods 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung.” 


ARISTZUS, THE BEE-KEEPER. 

Man avails himself of the instincts of the inferior animals for 
his own advantage. Hence sprung the art of keeping bees. 
Honey must first have been known as a wild product, the bees 
building their structures in hollow trees or holes in the rocks or 
any similar cavity that chance offered. Thus occasionally the 
carcase of a dead animal would be occupied by the bees for that 
purpose. It was no doubt from some such incident that the su- 
perstition arose that the bees were engendered by the decaying 
flesh of the animal ; and Virgil, in the following story, shows how 
this supposed fact may be turned to account for renewing the 
swarm when it has been lost by disease or accident. 

Aristzus, who first taught the management of bees, was the son 
of the water-nymph, Cyrene. His bees had perished, and he re- 
sorted for aid to his mother. He stood at the river side and thus 
addressed her: “O mother, the pride of my life is taken from 
me! I have lost my precious bees. My care and skill have 
availed me nothing, and you my mother have not warded off 
from me the blow of misfortune.” His mother heard these com- 
plaints as she sat in her palace at the bottom of the river, with 
her attendant nymphs around her. They were engaged in female 
occupations, spinning and weaving, while one told stories to 
amuse the rest. The sad voice of Aristzus interrupting their oc- 
cupation, one of them put her head above the water and secing 
him, returned and gave information to his mother, who ordered 
that he should be brought into her presence. The river at her 
command opened itself and let him pass in, while it stood curled 
like a mountain on either side. He descended to the region where 
the fountains of the great rivers lie; he saw the enormous recep- 
tacles of waters and was almost deafened with the roar, while he 
surveyed them hurrying off in various directions to water the face 
of the earth. Arriving at his mother’s apartment he was hospi- 
tably received by Cyrene and her nymphs, who spread their table 
with the richest dainties. They first poured out libations to Nep- 
tune, then regaled themselves with the feast, and after that Cyrene 
thus addressed him: “There is an old prophet named Proteus, 
wha dwells in the sea and is a favorite of Neptune whose herds of. 

sea-calves he pastures. We nymphs hold him in great respect, for he 
is a learned sage and knows all things, past, present and to come. 
He can tell you, my son, the cause of the mortality among your 
bees, and how you may remedy it. But he will not do it volun- 
tarily, however you may entreat him. You must compel him by 
force. If you seize him and chain him, he will answer your 
questions in order to get released, for he cannot by all his arts get 
away if you bold fast the chains. I will carry you to his cave, 
where hé comes at noon to take his midday repose. Then you 


may easily secure him. But when he finds himself ‘captured, his 
resort is to a power he possesses of changing himself into various 
forms. He «will. become a wild boar, or a fierce tiger, a scaly 
dragon or lion with yellow mane. Or he will make a noise like 


the crackling of flames or the rush of water, so as to tempt you to 
let go the chain when he will make his escape, But you have 
only to keep him fast bound, and at last when he finds all his arts 
unavailing, he will return to his own figure and ‘obey, your com- 
mands.” So saying she sprinkled her son with fragrant nectar, 
the beverage of the gods, and immediately an unusual vigor filled 
his frame and courage his heart, while perfume breathed all 
around him. 

The Nymph led her son to the prophet’s cave and concealed 
him among the recesses of the rocks, while she herself took her. 
place behind the clouds. When noon came and the hour when 
men and herds retreat from the glaring sun to indulge in quiet 
slumber, Proteus issued from the water, followed by his herd of 
sea-calves which spread themselves along the shore. He sat on 
the rock and counted his herd ; then stretched himself on the floor 
of the cave and went to sleep. Aristeus hardly allowed him to 
get fairly asleep before he fixed the fetters on him and shouted 
aloud. Proteus waking and finding himself captured immediately 
resorted to his arts, becoming first a fire, then a flood, then a hor- 
rible wild beast, in rapid succession. But finding all would not 
do, he at last resumed his own form and addressed the youth in 
angry accents, “ Who are you bold youth,” said he, “who thus 
invade my abode, and what do you want with me?” He replied, 
“ Proteus, you know already, for it is needless for any one to at- 
tempt to deceive you. And do you also cease your efforts to 
clude me. I am led hither by divine assistance, to kg from you 
the cause of my misfortune and how to remedy it.” At these 
words the prophet fixing on him his gray eyes, with a piercing 
look, thus spoke : “ You receive the merited reward of your deeds, 
by which Eurydice met her death, for in flying from you she trod 
upon a serpent, of whose bite she diced. To avenge her death, 
the nymphs her companions have sent this destruction to your 
bees. You have to appease their anger, and thus it must be done. 
Select four bulls, of perfect form and size, and four cows of equal 
beauty, build four altars to the Nymphs, and sacrifice the animals, 
leaving their carcasses in the leafy grove. To Orpheus and Eury- 
dice you shall pay such faneral honors as may allay their resent- 
ment. Returning after nine days you will examine the bodies of 
the cattle slain and see what will befall.” Aristeeus faithfully 
obeyed these directions. He sacrificed the cattle, he left their bod- 
ies in the grove, he offered funcral honors to the shades of Orpheus 
and Eurydice; then returning on the ninth day he examined the 
bodies of the animals, and, wonderful to relate! a swarm of bees 
had taken possession of one of the carcasses and were pursuing 
their labors there as in a hive. 

A BRIDGE IN CASHMERE. 

The bridge over the Jhelum is not a couple of hundred 
from the Fort of Oorie, though considerably lower, and is not 
more than from thirty to forty yards long. The two piers are of 
equal elevation—that is to say, from the water, and are constructed 

wood and unhewn stone. The bridge itself is entirely made of 
twigs, and the bushes which are despoiled for this material grow 
close to the banks of the river. These twigs are twisted into 
ropes of an inch and a half or two inches in diameter, and three 
or four of these form each of the sides of the bridge. The floorin 
of the construction is of twigs formed into ropes, and plac 
lengthwise from pier to pier, across the gulf. The width of this 
footway is about six inches, just enough for a —— to walk 
across, putting one foot before the other. e side twig-ropes 
are about three feet high. Short ropes join the sides to that part 
of the bridge where the passenger walks across; but these twigs 
are two and three feet apart, and the trembling wayfarer has 
plenty of opportunity to gaze at his leisure on the roaring flood, a 
few yards only beneath his feet, dashing madly on! However, I 
have seen many worse .bridges of the kind; and the one bélow 
Khoksur, in Lahoul, is twice as long and twice as frightful. The 
longer the bridge is, the more sickening is the swinging to and 
fro of the frail construction —Mrs. Hervey’s Adventures. 


PLEASURE, 

Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleasure for a child! for 
there is no saying when and where it may in bloom forth. 
Does not almost everybody remember some kind-hearted man 
who showed him a kindness in the quiet days of his childhood 4 
The writer of this recollects himself at this moment as a bare- 
footed lad, standing at the wooden fence of a poor little garden in 
his native village; with longing eyes he gazed on the flowers that 
were blooming there quietly in the brightness of a Sunday morn- 
ing. ‘The possessor came forth from his little cottage—he was a 
wood-eutter by trade—and spent the whole week at his work in 
the woods. He was come into his garden to gather flowers to 
stick in his coat when he went fo church. He saw the boy, and 
breaking off the most beautiful of his carnations—it was streaked 
with red and white—gave it to him. Neither the giver nor the 
receiver spoke a word; and with bounding steps the boy ran 
home ; and now, here at a vast distance from that home, after so 
many events of so many years, the feelings of gratitude which 
agitated the breast of that boy, expresses itself on paper. ‘The 
carnation has long since withered, but now it blooms afresh.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 


4 » 


CHINESE LADIES, 

Dr. Bowring said, at Liverpool, the other day, that there is no 
lady in China who aspires to ahigh position, who does not look 
upon it asa great accomplishment not to be able to walk. “I 
have seen beautiful women carried to their marriage ceremonies 
on the backs of their slaves, wholly unable to walk from one end 
of the room to the other. Not long an English lady, a friend 
of mine, was introdaced into high society in Canton, and the Chi- 
nese ladies, not having seen an English woman before, were very 
curious to look at her feet. They said—‘ It is-very strange; she 
has very good manners; what a wonder it is that such a savage 
as that should be able to behave herself in good society. Look at 
her great fect—what could her father and mother be thinking of, 
to let her grow to this size, and to let her feet grow with her per- 
son” Qne of the Chinese ladies observed, ‘To be sure, she 
knows how to behave herself; but you know she has been in our 
company for some time im Canton.’ ”’—Bizarre. 


The world more frequently recompenses the appearance of 
merit, than merit 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE, 

Biscaccianti, the Boston prima donna, is in the capital of Peru, 
amassing a fortune. —— It has been known for more than twenty 
years that stfawberries may be increased to the size of pigeon’s 
eggs by placing around the roots of the plant the ashes of burned 
sea weed. ——— The man who “borrowed trouble?’ has returned 
it without any expression of thanks. —— The coffee crop in Bra- 
zil will this year amount to three millions of bags, being over 
eight hundred thousand bags more than the largest crop ever 
yielded. —— “Did you ever see a pin with eyes on its head ¢”— 
“No; what sort of a pin ?”’—* A terra-pin.” —— The emperor of 
the French has sent, through his ambassador, the sum of one 
thousand francs towards the fund in aid of a monument to C. M. 
Von Weber, to be erected at Eutin, the birth-place of the com- 
poser. ——— E. L. Davenport and Miss Vining are starring in the 
provinces ; they come to America in May. —— An item for alder- 
men. The Indians on the river Amazon are in the habit of taking 
turtles, when they do not measure more than an inch in diameter, 
boil them and eat them as a delicacy. —— A steamship, to be six 
hundred feet long and 12,000 tons burthen, has recently been con- 
tracted for in England. —— Some twenty homeward bound Cali- 
fornia passengers were lost in an iron launch, on Lake Nicaragua, 
in attempting to board the steamer Omotepe during the recent 
stormy weather.—— The man who swallowed a whetstone to 
sharpen his appetite, has since eaten himself up. —— A Roman 
Catholic cathedral is to be erected at St. Paul, Minnesota, the 
coming summer, which will cost $90,000. _—— A slanderer of the 
fair sex undertakes to prove that Satan was a woman named 
Lacy Fir. A preacher once said, “If you know anything 
that will make a brother’s heart glad, run quickly and tell it; but 
if it is something that will only cause a sigh, bottle it up, bottle 
it up.” To improve a man is to liberalize and enlarge him in 
thought, feeling and purpose, —— If all the girls would spend as 
much time with encyclopedias as they do with milliners, they 
would soon find their heads as attractive as their hats. —— There 
are upwards of five thousand more females than males in the city 
of Boston.—— An infant was recently baptized in the city of 
Paris in a dress that cost eighteen thousand dollars. Dear little 
thing!——- About half the actors on the American stage were 
originally printers. —— The engineers appointed to measure the 
quantity of guano remaining at the Chincha-Islands, report 
10,501,466 tons. —— Madame Goldschmidt has been singing in a 
concert room at Dresden, and, it is said, with undiminished suc- 
cess. —— The Supreme Court of Michigan has decided that if a 
shipper of goods has received orders to send them by sail, and he 
sends them by steam as safer, he is liable for the loss of the 


goods, as not performing the terms of his order.—— Milton’s } 


“Paradise Lost” has been dramatised for the National Theatre, 
New York.—— A factory has been established in New Orleans 
for the manufactare of rope, both from cotten and hemp. Large 
quantities have been put upon the market and sold in that city at 
full prices. ——— A bill is before the Alabama legislature to tax 
every voter one dollar for public school purposes. David 
Richards has recovered $1500 damages of the town of Belcher- 
town, for injuries sustained by Mrs. Richards, in consequence of 
a defective highway. At one time, Mr. Richards offered to settle 
with the town for $500.———~ He who confers benefits on persons 
unworthy of them, changes his praise to blame and his joy to 
repentance. —- The poor man and the rich one travel the same 
road; the former, with a little bag scantily furnished—the latter, 
with a load of trunks, heavy to carry and hard to keep. 
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LORD RAGLAN. 

Lord Raglan—the commander of the British army, on its 
way to Constantinople, is better known in the military history of 
England as Lord Fitzroy Somerset, son of the fifth Duke of 
Beaufort, by the daughter of Hon. Admiral Boscawen. He was 
born in 1788, and is now in his sixty-sixth year. He has been 
fifty years in military service. He was aid-de-camp and military 
secretary of the Duke of Wellington, and distinguished himself 
at Fuentes d’Onore, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, and other 
leading battles in the Peninsular. He also served in Flanders ; 
and in the battle of Waterloo, he lost an arm. 
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Saw Frawxogsco.—A city directory of San Francisco has been 
published, ‘There are no less than one hundred and sixty hotels 
and public h mentioned, with their location and the names 
of their proprietors; sixty-six restaurantg and coffee saloons; 
sixty-three bakeries; five public markets, ‘with a directory to 
each ; forty-three private markets; fifteen flour and saw mills; 

' thirteen foundries and iron works, and eighteen public stables. 
Messrs. Lecount & Strong are the publishers. 


Gas um New Yorx Crry.—The number of public lamps in 
New York city is 9096; and the amount of mains, two hundred 


and fifty-six miles anda half. The appropriation for gas made 


by the city\for 1853 was $300,000; of which amount, one half 
g0es to the two gas companies which supply the city’s need of 
light, Eath lamp costs for setting it up and keeping it in order, 
independent of the light, $38. 


Vicronims or rum American Navy.—The admirable series 
of pictures that have latély been exhibited at Amory Hall, in this 
city, illustrating the victories of our navy, are full of interest, and 
remarkably well conceived and executed. 


Monument to Mr. Crar.—The legislature of Kentueky has 
‘Sppropriated $10,000 to the “ Clay Monument” at Ashland. — 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The hotel, at Nahant, when completed, will accommodate five 
hundred persons, exclusive of servants. _ 

L. C. Derby, Esq., of Sandusky, has purchased Power’s Greek~ 
Slave, at a sum little less than $5000. 

A Chinese merchant at Sacramento, California, advertises that 
» among his goods received, he has “ dried worms, for soup.” 

* What is the difference between an Arab and a chronologist * 
One eats his dates, while the other spreads them on a table. 

The wife of Wranslow Stanford hung herself at Lowell, on 
Wednesday week, while her husband was absent at work and her 
four children were at schgol. 

The birthday of Calhoun was celebrated in Charleston, on the 
18th, in an appropriate manner. The oration was delivered by 
Judge W. D. Porter. 

One of the Albany editors says that the only reason why his 
dwelling was not blown away on Saturday, the 18th, during the 
violent gale, was because there was a heavy mortgage on it! 

Qualities indispensable to a complete historian, are the mea- 
sured tread of a soldier, in marching through the field of facts, 

nd the cool comments of a philosopher, in pertinent deductions 
from those facts. 

We published a paragraph a few weeks since, about short weight 
in flour. The Providence Post, — of the same thing, says 
that a number of barrels in that city have been found to fall 
short twenty pounds, and, in one instance, a barrel was fifty 
pounds short. 

A large rhinoceros, which has for some time past been exhib- 
ited at New York, died on the 13th alt., about five o’clock. The 
animal had been eating hay all night, and, at the above time, laid 
down and expired in five minutes. The rhinoceros was the only 
one in this country, and was valued at $10,000. 

Rev. W. S. Loyd, the pastor of two Baptist churches, a few 
miles west of Montgomery: Alabama, recently died while per- 
forming service. He had commenced his discourse, and after 
speaking a few moments, exclaimed: “I feel, brethren, I am 
giving,” and instantly sank down and expired. 

Mr. Rufus Bennett, of Alfred, Maine, left Alfred village for his 
home, in a sleigh, a few days since. When the sleigh arrived at 
the house, Mr. Bennett was found by his wife sitting lifeless on 
the seat. He was thirty-five years of age, and had died of a 
disease of the heart. 

The new ship Lightning, built by Donald McKay, left her 
wharf in Boston at 2 P. M., on the 19th of February, and was 
seen by the Arabia on the 4th of March, at 1 P. M., going into 
the f+ Awad making her run 12 days 18 hours, said to be the 
shortest time yet made by a sailing vessel, between the two ports. 

Edmund Burke, at the early age of nineteen, wrote in opposi- 
tion to the metaphysical theories of Berkeley and Hume. At 
twenty, he was in the Temple, os the admiration of its in- 
mates for the brilliancy and variety of his acquisitions. At twen- 
ty-five, he was the first Lord of the Treasury. At twenty-six, he 
published his Essay on the Sublime and Beaatiful. 

Senator Johnson, of Arkansas, has introduced into the United 
States Senate a bill to establish and organize the territories of 
Chah-lah-kee, Muscogee, and Chah-ta. The propositions em- 
braced in Mr. Johnson’s bill contemplate the establishment of In- 
dian territorial governments, und ersuitable guarantees of protec- 
tion by the general government. 
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Foreign Ttems. 


Berlioz, the great composer and musical critic, has been giving 
monster concerts in the principal cities in Germany. 

There are in England, it is said, two million of adult males, if 
not three millions, who never read a newspaper. » 

In the year 1809, there were four hundred and thirteen Quaker 
meeting-houses in England. There are now but three hundred 
and seventeen. 

Mr. Buchanan, the American Minister in London, lives in a 
respectable house, for which, with a stable, he pays an annual 
rent of $3582 60—more than one third the salary of his office. 

The total value of the English coinage of the year 1853, was 
£12,663,000—or more than three times the average amount of 
the previous five years. 

The British government have rewarded Mr. Low, the inventor 
of the screw propeller in use in the naval,service of that power, 
with the sum of £10,000. 

In the town of Bergen, in Prussia, is an elegant church, capa- 
ble of holding one thousand persons, constructed entirely, statues 
and all, of papier-mache. 

The North China Herald, of October 28th, states that a levy of 
two hundred and seventy thousand Monguls were on the march 
from Nankin to Shanghai. 

The British government contemplate abolishing the entire sys- 
tem of party patronage, and the opening of no less than 16,000 
salaried offices to the general competition of the country. 

A late London paper says that in less than three years, Eng- 
land will be within ten or eleven days of every part of India, by 
telegraph, and twenty-one days by steamer and sail from Bombay. 

The news from China is of a more decided character than it 
has lately been. The flight of the emperor is again reported. 
Tt is certain that the insurgents have made great progress in the 
interior. j : 

The number of charitable institutions in London is 500, and 
the funds distributed during the past year amount to nearly 
$10,000,000, exclusive of public, parochial, and other schools, 
and 92 medical charitable societies. 

Among the new patents announced, is one to Adolphus Theo- 
dore Wagner, of Berlin, in the kingdom of Prussia, professor of 
music, for the invention of “a psychograph, or apparatus for in- 
dicating a person’s thoughts by the agency of nervous electricity.” 

The Rev. Dr, Routh, the venerable president of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, who has attained the age of ninety-nine, has just 
completed a work, consisting of extracts from some of the an- 
cient fathers, with an original introduction. He is in excellent 
health, and continues his literary pursuits with unabated zeal and 
enjoyment. 

The London Daily News says that ata dinner party recently 
given by Mr. Saunders, the American Consul, at London, there 
were assembled, among other guests, the American Ambassador, 
thé American Vice Consul, Mazzini, Kossuth, Ledru Rellin, Ar- 
nold Ruge, Herzen (the wealthy Russian emi,re), Worcell (tho 


Pole), Garibaldi, and Orsini. 


Sands of Gold. 


... Order, thou eye of action.—Aaron Hill. 

.+.. Downy sleep, death’s counterfeit.—Shakspeare. 

.... His praise is lost who waits till all commend.—Pope. 

.... For me—I hold no commerce with despair !— Dawes. 

.... Praise is only praise when well addressed.— Gay. 

.... Idleness is sweet and sacred.— W. S. Landon. 

.--. It is not far from the nose to the mouth.—Z/talian Proverb. 

.... Love sacrifices all things to bless the thing it loves.— 
Bulwer. 

.... A weak mind is ambitious of envy; a strong one of re- 
spect.—E. Wigglesworth. ‘ 

-+.. There are reproaches which praise, and praises which 
slander.—Rochefoucauld. 

.... A sentence well couched, takes both the sense and the 
understanding.—Feltham. 

...« They that do nothing are in the readiest way to do that 
which is worse than nothing.—Henry. 

.-+. Chance corrects us of marty faults that reason would not 
know how to correct.— Rochefoucauld. 


.... Shakspeare needed- not the spectacles of books to read 
nature; he looked inward, and found her there.— Dryden. 


.-.. Common opinions often conflict with common sense; for 


‘reason in most minds is no match for prejudices, a hydra, whose 


heads grow faster than they can be cut off. —E. Wigglesworth. 


Joker's Budget. 


The girls “down east” flavor their handkerchiefs with “ex- 
tracts ” from their lovers’ letters. 

A drunkard’s nose is said to be a light-house, warning us of the 
little water that passes underneath. 


If you cannot inspire a woman with love of you, fill her above 
the brim with love of herself—all that runs over will be yours. 


An exchange says: “The best sewing maehine in the world 
is about seventeen years old, that wears gaiter boots and a pocket 
to put her wages in.” 

An exchange says the Sultan has mustered two hundred thou- 
sand men, but the Czar would pepper them. He has not been 
able to do it so far, however. 

Why should the Greeks living in the vicinity of the Dardanelles, 
prefer the Sultan of Turkey to the Russian Czar? Because they 
say this is the Boss for us (Bosphorus). 

A young lady, at breakfast, asked a gentleman to hand her the 
“hen fruit,” pointing to a plate of eggs. The gentleman sug- 
gested “‘ Shanghai berries,” as a more fastidious term. 

Some one having lavishly lauded Longfellow’s aphorism, “ Suf- 
fer and be strong,” a matter-of-fact man observed that it was 
merely a variation of the old English adage, ‘‘ Grin and bear it.” 

“ Attention !—first class in history. John Jones, was Charles 
the First a successful monarch ?”’ “ Yeth thir.” “ What do you 
mean, you stupid blockhead?” ‘He thuctheeded Jeemth the 
Firtht, thir.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., II., IV., and V. of the Picrorrat, elegantly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future reference and present enjoy- 
—_ both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

‘or sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetie gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
Pp t the greatest possibl t D . No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPBB, 


the t circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Tnion, with the exception of GLEAsoN’s ProroRiaL. 

The F1a@ is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pagea 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
su bers, “ 


bscri 00 


One copy of Taz oF our Unton, aff one copy of Gunasom’s 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 
(O> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
ete The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVB cents per single copy. 
Published every Sarurpar, by 
F. GLEASON, 


oF TREMONT AND Sreeets, Boston, Mass. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
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DRA WING-ROOM 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 


We give upon the herewith a series of fashion plates for 
the present month of April. They are from Frank Leslie’s 
Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion for Paris, London and New York, and 
are highly seasonable. No.1 of the group is a white silk man- 
tilla, made with a deep yoke that forms a point in front. The 
back is introduced a broad plaits that form a rich 
drapery round the person. is drapery folds over the front at 
the sides, admitting the arm through an opening concealed by the 
trimming that s it. The front falls plain, but the side 
trimmings give it a and full effect. The whole garment is 
surrounded by a border of transparent blue ribbon, richly em- 
bossed with white, and indented at the outer edge with scollops. 
A delicate blue fringe traverses these scollops, forming a no 
and most exquisite border. This ribbon border surrounds the 
yoke, and forms a beautiful border for the front. The color is 


scollops upon a lilac 
ground, leave but lit- 
tle of the upper por- 
tion visiblé, and that 
is brightened by dou- 
ble rows of narrow 
lilac galoon with a 
delicate feather edge. 
Beneath the second 
row of trimming a 
deep flounce is intro- 
duced in full double 
— that fall be 
ample drapery a 

help toform the front. 
No. 3.—It is seldom 


combination of si 
and embroidery that 
we ever met with— 
and so beautiful, too, 
with its superb fit, 
tish charming garment never was invented for a lady in 
we can give no real idea of it, more than we 
rfume of arose. How the artist has man- 
i i over the 
, it is the 


FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL. 


| most novel and most beautiful garment of the season. We quite 

despair of giving any just idea of its coquettish elegance on paper. 
No. 4 is another of green silk, scarf-shaped, surrounded by a deep 
lace flounce, and trimmed by upright stripes of embossed velvet 
ribbon, edged on each side with lace, and finishing where the lace 
flounce commences in bows and ends. We admired a mantilla 
of lavender-colored silk, very delicate, and shading a good deal 
in blue tints. It takes the appearance of a scarf mantilla with a 
square termination in front. The back is set in full box plaits 
around a yoke, and rounds up over thearm. A border.composed 
of four rows of narrow satin ribbon set on in graceful waves, and 


an air of indescribable freshness. This trimming edges the yoke 


even as the leaves of a dahlia, surrounds the garment, giving it | 
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and ascends up the sides to the arms; this trimming is finished 
by a rich lavender-colored fringe about four inches in depth, and 
a superb running pattern of raised embroidery, star- flow- 
ers and long drooping leaves, enriches the silk above this trim- 
ming, both on the yoke and the mantilla. In the centre engrav- 
ing below the body is of satin, tight, low, and heart-shape before 
and behind. The sleeves are satin, very short and puffed, Two 
rows of blonde, not gathered in front, but dréwn a little behind, 
are sewed on the body and form a bertha open before and reach- 
ing to the bottom of the body, which is pointed in front. A bou- 
quet of daisies fills the hollow between the blondes, and from it 
proceeds a cordon of daisies to border the waist all round. The 
fullness at the waist is divided and forms in front a plain interval 
of five inches at top; then at each side a | crushed double 
plait, which goes down to each point of the skirt. In the four 
lain intervals between the large plaits are put two rows of 
londe very slightly drawn, and set foot to foot. The joining 
in the middle is concealed by a cordon of daisies with foliage, 
the extremity of which reaches to the edge of the skirt. On 
each large plait are also laid two rows of blonde, connected by 
a cordon of daisies } 
descending to each 
point of the arcade, 
and blending with a 
tuft of daisies, foliage 
and grass. A don- 
ble rache of white 
tulle follows all the 
outlines of the first 
satin skirt, and in the 
interval of this ruche 
runs a cordon of dai- 
sies and foliage. Five 
tulle flounces, six 
inches wide, are sew- 
ed to the bottom of 
the skirt, each of 
them terminated by’ 
narrow blonde sewed 
to its edge without 
being gathered. Two 
samples of fashion- 
able bonnets, for the 
present month, are 
also given herewith. 
They are exceeding- 
ly light and -graceful 
in style, and rich in 
texture. As the hat 
is one of the most 


in the meterial used for its construction. 
than in this 


. 
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blue, and no summer sky was ever of more exquisite 
tint. No. 2 is also of white silk but scarf-shaped, and some- a ® 
what labo i x 
Sm more elaborately trimmed than the one we have described. bat Y OY, 
‘© rows of ribbon trimming, transparent, broken up with a AS 
rich pattern of 
ming points and 
S 
important features of a gentleman’s dress, so is the bonnet the 
most prominent article of a lady’s attire ; and on this article of 
dress a vast deal depends. Of late years, no portion of the 
female attire haé varied: more than the bonnet, in ¢h 
and 
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